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CHAP. XXIII. 


Continuation of Diana's History 


o« my quitting the wicket I first went 
to my chamber, to dispose* of the things 
which Leonora had let dowi^ to me. I 
afterwards went into my oratory ; and 
after having said a long prayer, I placed 
u cup filled with holy water on my small 
Fable, and removed it inl0 my chamber, 

A 

placing it at the right sidfc of my bed, I 
was excessively weak, p.rid my trem- 
voi.. in, , b if bling 


o 


bling stiff<£ntinued: I took a small glass 

''-'V . 

of orange-flower water, and seated myself 
for half an hour in my arm chair. I 
felt nothing but an inward pain, and took 
some nourishment. It was eight o*clock 
in the morning ; I finished my prepara¬ 
tions, and carried*'to the left side of my 
bed a large table, on which I arranged 
every thing that I thought would be ne¬ 
cessary for myself and my infant. 1 
placed on a waiter a great many bottles of 
syrup and strong juices, sweetmeats, su- 

i * 

gar, wane, bread, and soft biscuits; and, 
on one side, six bottles and four large de¬ 
canters full of water. In the centre of 
the table I put a lamp and kettle full of 

a 

boiling water; the child-bed linen, and 
other necessary things, occupied the *est 
of the table. I placed on my night-table, 

that 



that stood on the other side near the 
smaller table, my night lamp and two 
candles, and fastened to one of mv bed- 

* J 

posts a great bag, containing several 
pounds of wax candles; and, to conclude, 
l put at the foot of my bed two large 
empty pails, which had been given me 
two days before. I was so much occu¬ 
pied in arranging all this,that my thoughts 

* 

were completely absorbed in it; but when 
1 had finished and looked <fti the prepa¬ 
rations, I was seized will, isfriuht in re- 

W 

fleeting that, in order to prcserve’my own 
life as well as that of my infant, it was 
indispensable that I should retain as much 
strength, understanding, and presence of 

mind, as would serve me on this awful 

* 

occasion/without any assistance whatever, 

b 2 so 



so that I might be able to supply the 
place of midwife, waiting-woman, and 
nurse, at. the very time that I was suf¬ 
fering the most excruciating pains.' The 
trembling fit, which had ceased, now at¬ 
tacked me more violently, and was nearly 
convulsive. I seated myself in my arm 
chair, and becoming exceedingly thirsty, 
I drank a little wine and water j after 
which I prayed with ardour, found my¬ 
self more cajjn, and fell asleep. About 
an hour after^ 1 vc'as ageem awoKe by my 

'pamsT it ^as about midnight; 1 ate a 
little; my pains increased, and now be¬ 
came more incessant and strong .... I 
therefore undressed myself, thinking to 
lie down. I lighted my night lamp and 

two wax tapers, and casting myself on 

my 



my knees before my arm chair: e * Oh, nry 

God !** exclaimed I, lifting up my hands 

towards Heaven. “ I am forsaken bv all 

m * 

“ nature ; but what is human assistance 
“ without thy protection? Reanimate thou 
“ my love, my confidence, and my faith! 
“ May not a submissive and forlorn crea* 
“ ture hope every thing from thy mercy ?** 
After I had finished these words, I paffed 
by the side of the small table, and lay 
me down on the bed. 1 felt myself in a 
manner miraculously fortified ; my pains 
continually increasing, white my strength 

i 

seemed proportionally to-augment. Du- 

rii g my labour, the time of which I had 

“ ^ 

not considered till this mdinent,and which 

% 

• * * 

lasted nine hours and a half, I never en- 

.at 

t^rtained the least gloomy idea, the least 

b 3 fear 



fear or weakness* At length, the very 
instant when my clock struck ten, in the 
evening (the 1st of November), I was' 
happily delivered, and heard the voice of 
my infant* Oh, happy moment! impos- 

W 

sible to describe!. .. . I suspended as it 
were for a time my joy, as I hsid yet a 
more necessary office to perform $-■_ it was 
necessary'that I should act, -apd bestow 

i 

on my infant those cares which are im- 
mediately requisite. Heaven, whom 1 
implored, and whom I thanked with 
transports, was my only guide, and en¬ 
abled me to do both for myself and for 
my infant every thing that professional 

persons might have done. I had pas- 

*• * 

sionately wished for a girl, and held in. 

* 

my arms one of the most lovely and 

healthy 
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healthy babes that can be described.... 
and its miraculous preservation at its 
birth, was to me the most sure pledgeof 
Divine protection and security as it were 
for the future. O mighty power, so lit¬ 
tle yet known, of religion and nature, how 

A 

’..'spicable did now all the delusive plea¬ 
sures and joys of life appear to me! I 
sprinkled the holy water on my daugh¬ 
ter's head j more happy than any other 
• woman, I was destined to act every part 
towards her j I baptized hSr; I named 
her Alplionsine , after one of the bap¬ 
tismal'names of her lather. My God," 
exclaimed I, bathing her with my tears, 

,v 

“ bless this little innocent, Iwhose exist- 
“ ence is a prodigy of yo^r goodness! 

I 

“ Angels, extend over my child your pro- 

b 4 K tecting 



“ tcering wings!—shield her from hatred 
“ and jealousy!” In speaking these words 
I pressed my infant to my bosom, and 

gazed on her with raptures.How 

happy was I! I felt no more pain, I wae 
not even enfeebled, and my child pos¬ 
sessed an astonishing strength and bloonv 
I laid myself down with her in my arms, 

• and my bed, ever after became her own. 

a 

-—Never did Heaven unite a mother to 
her child in such bonds.— What a 
change di<W now feel in my situation! 
Melanchoiy no longer could enter my 
cavern, where the most powerful in¬ 
terest occupied and filled up as it were 
every moment of my life. My ima¬ 
gination now no longer could wander; 
tjiis event effaced from my considera- 

, tion 
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tion every future danger, and established 
all the sentiments of my heart. Wi h what 
pleasure did I now admire the arrange- 
ment of my chamber, ,and those happy 
preparations, the sight of which had so 
much appalled me in the morning! How 
much did I enjoy the thought of having 
been able, in these awful moments, to be 
my own assistant, or rather that the 
powerful hand of Providence had done 
every thing for me! At about midnight 
I took a few cups of refreshing liquor ; 
and however I was desirou^of sleeping, 
I resisted it, because it deprived me of 
the happiness of thinking, and seeing 
my daughter: I considered it as a sepa¬ 
ration from her ; however, at length 
overpowered, I fell asleep $ but the fear 

V 

B 5 of 
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of hurting my infant often awoke me, 
yet it was a moft delightful interruption, 
for I again found my child at my side, 
gazed on it, and', thanking Heaven, went 
to sleep again. The next day, in the 

morning, I was deliciously occupied in 

1 

making my bed for the day. I dreffed 

# 

my child; she cried a little, but soon 
ceased. It is very remarkable that this 

day, and during the whole time that I 

« 

passed, in my bed, not a single afflicting , 
idea offered itself to' my mind: I was 
totally absorbed in my own happiness, and 
in the first moment of rapture and grati¬ 
tude nothing could disturb my thoughts, 
aS I considered uneasiness and apprehen* 

a f 

sion both impious and ungrateful. Thus, 

V 

by the mighty power of religion, this 

moment 
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moment was to me the happiest of my 
life: though confined alone in a dungeon, 
deprived of every human consolation, in 

a situation where' we stand in need of 

^ \ 

the assistance of art and the cares of 

* I 

friendship, I enjoyed the most pure and 
most perfect felicity which it is possible 
to taste on earth. 


■ What would have been the astonish¬ 
ment of my cruel oppressors, if at this 
epoch they had been told that I was the 
most happy being on earth? Happiness 
proceeds from the soul; the consequence 
of a pure conscience. Thus, it is, that 
whether' in the secluded; cloister or in 

V* 

the barren desert, whether in the pri- 

$ 

son or on the scaffold, spite of 

b 6 i and 
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and oppression, we feel the most de¬ 
lightful security in virtue, and all the enr 
thusiasm of an exalted mind. 

After the information which I had ob¬ 
tained from my books, I did not give my 
child the bread until the third day, and 
this afforded me still a new source of 
gratitude towards Providence, that I was 
abundantly stored with milk., To suckle 
her children is without doubt a great 
happiness to every mother $ but how 
much more satisfactory and tender must 
that duty have been- to me! it was of 
such importance; I. was the only nurse of 
my child in the universe j none could 
supply the place. It was a most precious 
rSection to me, to think that nothing on 

earth' 
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earth could diminish in its sight the merit 
of my caresand I dwelt with transports 
on the thought that Heaven had not fur¬ 
nished' on earth any being but me to nou¬ 
rish, cherish, and educate her. This 
maternal destiny seemed to me to be an 
envious situation j 1 thought my daugh¬ 
ter, in consequence thereof, more imme¬ 
diately belonged to me, and I thanked 
Heaven which, had imposed this obliga* 
tion on me to devote myself entirely to 
the only attachment which I had in life. 
I remained six days in bed I arose on 
the seventh, and for the first tyne left my 
infant to gp to the wicket, where I found 
two baskets filled with provisions, which 
was hastily conveyed to my*room, where 
on getting about half way I heard my 

child 


i 


4 
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child cry at that distance, which the ears 
of a mother only could have heard. 1 
had already passed the grotto of the foun- 
tain, which convinced me that at the en¬ 
trance of the cavern it would be totally 
impossible to hear the voice of my Al- 
phonsine. I made as much haste as pos¬ 
sible ; for although I still had a trem¬ 
bling in my knees and my hands, I was 
not very weak. After this, -my first ab¬ 
sence, I was anxious to see my daughter j 
1 seated myself in mffrarm chair to un¬ 
dress her and dress her more comforta¬ 
bly ^ after < which 1 put my chamber in 

order, and ventilated it by raising ihe 

* 

drapery which formed a sort of partition j 
1 then fumigated it with vinegar and su¬ 
gar, and laid myself down again; when, 

after 
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after the exjJfration of three*days, I found 

* 

myself in perfect health. I then pro¬ 
ceeded to my oratory, where I carried 
my daughter; the way to which I had 
lighted by placing on the ground two 
lamps at some distance from each other, 
the least light being sufficient to conduct 
me, as I had even acquired the habit of 
walking thither in total darkness: I knew 
the cavern so well, that I often walked 
about it without any light; but in carry* 
ing my daughter, I imagined that the total 
darkness might have caused me some 
alarm. When I arrived at tljp oratory^ 
I threw myself on my knees. before the 
crucifix, bedding my infant in my arms, 
offering her up to Heaven ^as it were in 

that attitude. This idea affettedme much 

$ 
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for the first time; I though^that I might 
p; r hr*ps lose this precious child; that 
K vi' or, ever master of its own gifts, 
mighr. in.,:- ii from me; that it was only 
confided a f . in r' l 't to me, but that it 
belonged to its Creator, who had formed 
it for himself; and that it was my duty 
ever to be ready to resign it without a 
murmur. Here my tears flowed co¬ 
piously, and my soul was much agitated. 
... I then descended into myself, .md 
finding the most perfect submission to the 
will of God, my fears were all calmed,. 

f 

but I nevc^theles felt a sencation of sor¬ 
row. In an absolute solitude as I was 
placed, the ideas which forcibly strike us 
alwayvS leave some traces; they are as it 
were impressed with that force, that the, 

h^art 
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heart never forgets them* Ever since the 
birth of my daughter the day seemed ra¬ 
pidly to flow: besides the necessary 
cares which I bestowed on her, I passed 
whole hours in watching her while she' 
slept, or walking with her in my arms, 
never however going beyond my oratory, 

i 

lest some one. might come to the wicket 
at an unusual hour and hear her cry. 1 
always took care in those walks to have 
my dog with me, that he might be as a 
signal as it were on any person’s approach. 

1 had the precaution, the first days that I 
entered the cavern, to place a small mat 

for Azor, about two hundred paces from 

\ 

my chamber, where he commonly passed 

1 

the whole night, and it) was by mere 

# 

chance that he had apprized me of Leo¬ 
nora’s: 



jufta's first visit: he used to run about' 

» 

the cavernj and my chamberbeing form¬ 
ed by great mats and hung with tapestry, 
was so far from the door of the cavern, 
that even the dog himself could not hear 
' a noise at the wicket. 

Totally taken up with my Alphonsme, 
I had very- little time to attend to my 
music, to drawing, reading, or writing; 
but I was ever considering on apian for her 
education, and I resolved from this mo¬ 
ment never to play again until her organs 

m * 

should somewhat be expanded, and to 
use no more' perfumes in the cavern until 
she had reached the age of six or seven 
years, if Heaven should prolong our lives 

and our residence in the cavern till that 
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ime. I had already prepared, in my ima- 

i 

gination, all the scenes which/were neces¬ 
sary to establish the sensibility and the ' 
virtuous sentiments of Alphoiisme: alas! 

I was still ignorant how much her first 
education must naturally differ from- all 
others! The eighteenth day after the 
birth of A lphonsina, I made a discovery 
in my cavern which caused me the great* 
est joy. Being in my oratory* I wanted 
to wipe off a stain from my crucifix* 
caused by the vapours; and holding ia 
one hand my handkerchief, aiyl in the 
other a taper, I perceived the light of 
my candle wavering, while jat the same 
time I felt the air blowing upon my 

hand, which proceeded fronf a fissure in 

* 

the jrock. I was transported With, delight t 

r notwith- 
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notwithstanding my total seclusion frojn 
the world, tins' feeble communication 
caused in me the most inexpressible joy. 
I immediately went and fetched my daugh¬ 
ter, that she might, together with me, 
breathe this salutary air, which probably 
proceeded from the meadows or some 
garden, and enjoy at least in some mea¬ 
sure the fresh air. While I was in the 
oratory I heard Azor barking j I was 
startled, as this was not the hour that 
Leonora usually came to the cavern. I 
carried my child to the bed, and ran to 

the wicket, where I found a basket, which 
contained a note of Leonora, that 1 
tremblingly opened, and read as follows 
** I have received positive orders from 
“ my Lord to*give you no more lightI 

“ therefore- 
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** therefore apprize you of this, that you 
** may be sparing of what you have left, 
“ as you will have no more given you.” 

This terrible decree was a thunderbolt 
to me. How was I now to educate my 
child ? how could I take the necessary 
care ? and, even supposing that I had 
sufficient ingenuity to find out such means 
as did not immediately present themselves 
to my mind, what would be the existence 
of this unfortunate infant? These thoughts 
struck me to the soul: howeirer, I re- 

V 

• collected that the salvation of my daugh* 

l 

ter depended on my strength, therefore 
I did not suffer myself to b| cast down; 
and instead of fixing my ^thoughts on 
th£ horror of my new situation, I was 

only 



only oectrpiedinfinding out -means tosh- 
ieviate at, and even to discover in the 

t 

frightful aspect which it presented, whe- 

ther there were not some particular ad- 

■ 1 * 

vantages attached to it. . I had always so 

providently managed the oil and the ta,- 

1 

pots which had been given me, that at the 
birth of Alphonsme I had still a very 
great store by me \ but during the last 
eighteen days I had nearly consumed it, 
and 1 had now only by' me about sire 
pounds of tapers and two bottles of*wine. 
I knew very well that Don Sancho was 

t * 

absolute master of my fate, and: 1 enter¬ 
tained no, doubt but this. cruel order did 


proceed fro 


»* 


him: I concluded,. that on 


recemng no answer to any of his letters, 

• 9 m 

bewns„n#W endeavouring to put my pa¬ 


tience 



lienee to trial, and .that the Count being 1 
in his interest had agreed tor Ms design $ 
that the latter furnished him with the 

most barbarous advice, thinking that I 

% 

should not imagine that Don Sanchohad 
any share in this inhuman treatment. I 

supposed-that if I were towrite to Don 

» 

Sancho I should obtain light in a very 
short time; but that they would not-keep 
me long in total darkness, if they saw 
that i still persisted in my -refusal. But 

tIB t* % 

as my daughter occupied ail my thoughts, 

* 

I reflected that although th© privation of 

• 3 

a comfort which is both usefal and agree* 

■ *L 

able might be an extreme importune, yet 
she who had never enjoyed -ft would ever 
remain insensible to the was** of it. I re- 
collected diatpersonewho wefebora blind 

supported 
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supported life without the least chagrin, 
although they were told that they were 
deprived -of one of the most precious of 

-all the senses; and I flattered myself that 

* 

my daughter would have less to com* 
plain of than they, if I kept her totally 
- ignorant of the use as well as -the 'exist¬ 
ence of light; besides, 1 determined, 
that if we were destined to pass many 
years yet in this cavern, not to mention 

it to her as an -imprisonment, but to en- 

+ 

* 

deavour to make her believe that this 
enclosures was the universe; that we were 
placed -there by the Supreme Being; 
and by loving each other tenderly, and 
blessing our Creator, that we should en¬ 
joy another life replete with glory and 

felicity. I was persuaded that the vague 

1 

1 

ideas 



ideas which the privation of sight would 

produce in her mind would answer my 

» 

designs, and consequently would ensure 
to her that sort of happiness which I 
could give her during our confinement. 
However, I was affected with grief at the 
thought that I could not possibly teach 
her'to read* write, or draw, or any oo 
cupation necessary for her sex; that I 
was also deprived as well of the means 

\ 

of amusing her as of instructing her; 

and, in short, that I was deprived of the 

■ 

means of seeing her$ hut 1 did not care 
about any thing which was, personal to 

^ * j 

me, I existed*but for my daughter* 


There is something consolatory in the 

* 

display of great fortitude, which elevates 


VOL. III. 
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c 
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the soul and raises our ideas. It is im¬ 
pulse, which, directed by religion, in- 
-creases and becomes sublime from the 
•moment we touched it; and I took much 
credit to myself for not having sunk 
under this last blow $ I conceived it as 
the most happy presage of the future j 1 
thought that, as soon as we find ourselves 

f 

powerful enough to resist persecutions 

S 

with fimness, we are sure to triumph 
over our enemies, and from tliat moment 
I made all the necessary preparations to 
t bear my new situation without trouble. 
I established a sort of arrangement in my 
chamber, my closet, and my chest, that 
would enable me 'to find every thing 
with facility, without any light: *1 had 
already counted the number of' paces to 

the 



the oratory, as well as to the number of 
steps down to the well. I placed my 

tables and other furniture in a fixed 

* 

place, in such a manner that they would 
never obstruct me; for nothing contri¬ 
butes more to our supporting misfortunes* 
than absolute necessity; it not only di¬ 
verts our grief, but we also attain a de¬ 
gree of consolation. We feel a pleasure 
in inventing ingenious expedients; and as 
soon as we have carried into effect all the 

resources which our mind and imagina- 

* # • 
tion suggested, we find that our case is 

less pitiable than we at first imagined. I 
set apart in the closet six pounds of wax 
lights, and half of the oil which I pos¬ 
sessed, resolved to keep it against un¬ 
foreseen accidents, where light might be 

c 2 indis- 
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Indispensably necessary, and to employ 
the other bottle of oil until I should have 

finished all die requisite garments for 

* 

Alphonstne. {for child-bed linen 1 con* 
trived in such a manner that it might 
serve her for three years, and 1 was de¬ 
sirous of makin g her-some clothes which 

might suit her for the age of four or five, 

/ 

In the evening, after I had laid myself 
down, 1 burst into tears on reflecting 
that this darling infant, during her stay 
in this cavern, would never more see the 
light. Al^honsine at that moment was 

m 

in a profound sleep: “ O my child,*’ ex¬ 
claimed I, “ persecuted from the first 
“ moment of your nativity, you are 
“ doomed to.be deprived of the delights 
f* of the most precious gifts in nature t 

** My 



* My cruel enemies, though ignorant 

j* 

** of thy existence, hove found the 
**• meins to oppress you. Alas l scarcely 
“ had your eyes began to distinguish a 

** feeble light, to-morrow they will seek 

* 

*.* its rays in vain ; in vain they will 
M wander about—they will only meet 

' J 

64 with frightful darkness-»-and your vm- 

r' 

u fortunate mother, enveloped in the 
u same obscurity, who should direct 

** your first steps, can only be d trem- 

«•» 

44 blihg guide j you will receive my ca* 

* 

u resses without the power of beholding 
44 trie, without reading the tender ex* 
44 precisions of my eye!. .... Always 

i % 

44 alone, though ever together, we shall 
“ live without seeing eajph dllkef, and 
“ you never will distinguish my fea- 
“ tuTes. ’ ’ 

c 3 


Medi- 



so 


Meditating on those dismal reflections,. 
I 'shed torrents of tears, and my heart 
was broken when I extinguished the lamp 
that was in our chamber, which I had 
resolved no more to light for my daugh¬ 
ter. It seemed to me as an act of cru¬ 
elty that 1 should voluntarily depriv e my 
child of light. 

The next day proved a dreadful day 

m 

to me; my daughter cried incessantly* 
and her screams pierced my soul, think¬ 
ing that the darkness was perhaps the 
cause of it. I carried her about in my 
arms the greatest part of the day, but 
that only within a small space of sixty or 
seventy gaces. I did not venture to go 

3 

further with her, because there were 

many 
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nfany windings, and I wished to study 
still more this part of the cavern before' 
I ventured to take her along with- me. 
From that dismal day until the age when- 
she began to speak, my unfortunate 
child was incessantly moaning and cry* 
ing. Having no interior object to amuse 
her, there was nothing at this age that 
could otherwise divert her. However, 
she was well in health j she grew plump, 
took the breast, and slept perfectly well. 

As to myself, accustomed as I had 
been for more than eight months to sit 

' h 

or be moving about in total darkness, 1 

° 4 r, Mi 

did not find much difficulty in dressing, 

► 

undressing her, and minding her with* 

9 

out any light; and in a few months I 

c 4i yrsa, 



was so ready in this respect, that 7 
tould nearly attend her with as much 
facility as when I had my lamp burning* 
As long as my bottle of oil lasted I only 
lighted my lamp about two hours every 
evening j a’nd as soon as Alphonsine was 
laid down and gone to sleep, I was in¬ 
cessantly occupied ip working for her, 
and washing her lineb, which it was itn* 
possible to give Leonora with my own* 
At the time that they allowed me all that 
I asked for, 1 had demanded and obtain¬ 
ed a gregLt stock of soap, which I had 
used with a great, deal of frugality, dnd 

now found particularly useful; I per- 

* 

formed this necessary labour in my ora¬ 
tory, /where I found the fountain of the 
greatest service. Before I extinguished 

my 
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my lamp,' I got ready in the basket a thou* 
sand little things for die next day; and! 
taking it up, I proceeded to tny child,, 
and laid myself down, after having placed 
the basket at my bed-side. From that 
epoch the personal privation which I suf¬ 
fered for the want of light no longer 
grieved me; indeed, I wished to partake 

of the misfortune of my infant j I ap¬ 
plauded the progress that 1 had made,, 
and I flattered myself that my daughter 
would possess a greater advantage, and I 
never again saw the' light without expe- 

i 

riencing a grief, and even sometimes a 
kind of femorse, in thinking *hat my child 
Would never enjoy it. Hadd been alone, 

and had thus passed twelve or thirteen 

* 

touts a day in total darkness, I think t ' 

t 

she&d never have been able to support 

t 

c S the 
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the weakness of such an existence; bur 

JB 

1 held my daughter in my arms, and 
walked about with her at different times- 
for nearly five or six hours: besides, I 
had another happiness, that of suckling 
her; then it was that I entertained still, 
the flattering hope, which never quitted 
me, that of representing to myself the 
hour of our release. I so much thought 
on that joyous and ravishing event, and 
on every thing which I should feel by 
giving to my daughter the light of day,- 
and seeing her play about, looking on 
the Heavers and the marvellous works- 
of Nature, that if God should reserve me 

ft 

to such a supreme felicity, I shall not 
experience more than I had really ima¬ 
gined. I pictured to myself, under the 
m 9 St-glowing colours, the fortunate situ¬ 
ation 
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ation in which my fancy had placed me, 
and these reveries so charmed me, that 
they banished from me every sorrowful 
reflection; producing the most happy 
emotions, and the greatest transports of 
joy. It is true they were but illusions ; I 
nevertheless was confined in a dismal dun¬ 
geon ; but what of that, if my chimeras^ 

delighted me ? Alas! even life itself is 

* 

but a rapid dream,, a chain of illusion, 
pleasing or grievous; there is nothing 
real but virtue, all else is nothing but 
ideal or deceit. We afflict ourselves, we 
enjoy but illusions; we see jhat which 
never is, and hope for that which is im- 

* 

possible, or reckon upon- that which 
never will be. Anticipation is at most 
times but a kind of insanity, and security 
nothing but blindness. In the-ordinary 

e 6' ' situation 
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S6 

situation of life, when we reflect oh our 
fears, our disquietude, our chagrin, and 
our pleasures, we'seem astonished a t hav¬ 
ing been thus alarmed, tormented, afflict¬ 
ed, or even having enjoyed. The ob¬ 
ject, and the causes which had produced 
sueh strong agitations upon our more 

anaturer recollection, Seemed to be no- 

* 

thing but phantoms and reveries.—We' 
Jove without being beloved j we love be¬ 
cause we suppose that which never ex¬ 
isted, and particularly so when we are 
passionately in love. We cherish an 
imaginary being, an idol of our own cre¬ 
ation i if we are thus abused by sensibi¬ 
lity, our self-love deceives us still more- 
We think ourselves applauded and ad¬ 
mired, when in fact we are secretly cri¬ 
ticised With rigour and injustice, and a?e 

secretly 





secretly calumniated. The glory whicffr 

we pursue flies from us,, and We nevefr 

obtain' it but at the expence of happinesd 

* • * * 

and tranquillity^ and always find it trou¬ 
blesome, contested, and undurable.. In- 
short, every thing in life is merely the 

phantom of our brain; for even the sort 

1 

of happiness which I have planned td- 
myself is not at>the bottom very different 
from all those which are called real. I 
have supported, without doubt, unparal- 
telled hardships; I hive suffered ’such 
anxiety and anguish as are dndescribable 
but these frightful moment^ passed away 
rapidly—religion always imdiediately tem¬ 
pered the horrors, and ittf this confine- 

* 

} 

nieht, impenetrable to day-flght, wherein 

passion his plunged: me, ifi this obscure- 

\ 

* abyss 



abyss where vengeance detains me, I 
enjoy- the most pure- and delicious sensa¬ 
tions;. I taste a heavenly delight % and* 
what will seem more extraordinary,, my- 
days in general have passed on-in a man¬ 
ner mild and peaceable; and I recollect 
that, in the first year of my marriage, I 
did not pass one single day without grief,, 
and without shedding a torrent of tears* 
The disdain of the Count,, and my pas- 
sion for him, rendered me the -most un¬ 
fortunate of all beings; whereas, nothing 
can be compared to the sentiment that 
my daughter inspires me with : I had no¬ 
idea, before 1 became a mother, of such an 
attachment, because 'love is selfish and 
unreasonable, while maternal fondness is 

pure and disinterested. Must not, there¬ 
fore*. 
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fore, so’ generous an affection- expand ou*~ 

soul, improve our virtues, and inspire uff 

»' 

with- fortitude ?. 


In the mean time, being desirous to* 
increase my little stock of wax candles,, 
in. order that I might have enough to> 
light me to complete my daughter’s. 

things, I gave a few more ducats to Leo- 

* ' 

nora, and entreated her to bring me a 
few candles, assuring her at the same 
time that I had none left. She- answer¬ 
ed, that it was in my power to become 

* * 

happy by consenting to the- happiness of 
Don Sancho j and added, that she would 
not encourage me in my obstinacy, and 
disobey the strict injunctions which she 
had received. In vain did I renew my 
entreaties j she was inflexible to the last* 

la 



fir the course of this conversation she in¬ 
formed me that Don Saneho was totally 
ignorant of this new act of rigour,, 
which assertion I did not give die lease 
credit to. 

% 

% 

% 

This new oppression increased within; 
me all the aversion and contempt which; 

I had ever before entertained for Doit* 

/ * 

Saneho, but which his last letters and: 
conversations had somewhat diminished.. 
On that very evening, as I was suckling 
my infont, a most, distressing, thought 
came across my mind: it oepurfed to¬ 
me that my oppressors intended to try 
every possible means in order to exhaust 

i 

^ it 

my patience^ and would most probably 1 

*" . 

reduce me in the end to bread and water 
only } ahd theh how fcould I bring up 

nay 




my child? Her life depended oft my 
health and strength,, and thus was closely 

united to mine ; Q afflicting and dread* 1 

* 

ful thought!—Alas! every mother is 
happy in thinking her child will most pro¬ 
bably survive her;, and I v in consequence 
of the fatality attached to my situation. 
Was dragging ttiy daughter along with 
me into an untimely grave 1—This horz& 
ble reflection, big with, such bitter pangS; 
induced me to make a second trial on Let 
onora on her next visit. I did not think, 
proper to confide/to her my apprehend 
sions, but told her that, my health was 

i 

fast decaying, that my lungs seemed afi» 

fee ted, and. that I begged io be allowed 

$ 

a pint of milk in addition tp those provi¬ 
sions which she supplied me with.. She 
promised she would. “ But,” said I„ 

“* if 


v 
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**• if by some strange refinement of cm* 
“ elty they should on a sudden prohibit 

** it ?” Leonora mus.ed a while, then re- 

% 

suming : “As to your food,” said she± 
** you may be easy about that; I shall 
“ always take care to supply you with 
“ whatever you can wish for, on con* 
“ dition you be prudent.”—“ Oh, my 
** dear Leonora, I shall be both prudentr 
“ and grateful.”-—** Hitherto I have re* 
** ceived no prohibition in this respect £ 
“ but if by and by they should wish to 
** retrench any thing from your allow* 
** ance, you may rely upon me.” These 
words caused me infinite joy; I felt eager 
as it were to*embrace her who had just 
cheered me with this.assurance; l thank¬ 
ed. her with my tears, and told her I had 
yet a little money and some valuable dia¬ 
monds.- 
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monds left; that the whole sfioufd be 
her§ if. she, kept her word, arrd that the 

next time she should come I would give 

% 

her a diamond locket worth six hundred 
ducats. She answered, that humanity 
and religion were her inducements in. 

* i 

acting thus, and not interest; and she 

further told me that she would return at 

% 

bight and bring me a pint of milk, ac¬ 
cording to my request. As the 6ound of 
her voice clearly told me that she was 
really favourably disposed towards me, I 
concluded she had never been so welt 
pleased with my offers j I therefore thought 
I might make another request I had a 
steel, but scarce any flints or tinder left, 
and begged of her to let me have some, 
together with a bundle of matches; ad* 
ding, that living in darkness I sometimes 

found. 



found some amusement in producing a few 
sharks, for the sake of dispelling the stir- 

ir 

rounding gloom for a few minutes in light¬ 
ing the matches. Leonora made no hesita¬ 
tion to promise the flints and tinder, but 
she at first denied me the matches yet, 
on my renewing, my request in very pres¬ 
sing terms, and,engaging to U6e but one 
a day, she at length consented. She 

accordingly returned at night,, bringing 

\ 

me a pint of good milk, a large stock. 

m 

of flints and tinder, and a dozen bun¬ 
dles of matches. These presents- £ deem¬ 
ed a source t>f wealth, which I thought 
I cheaply purchased with a most mag¬ 
nificent diamond locket. This happy., 
evening, which, bad calmed’ my bitter 
apprehensions, was followed by a tranquil 
night. . By a singular good fortune, ever. 

since.- 
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since the birth of my Alphonsme, my 

sleep was most peaceable and refreshing $ 
1 never was disturbed with any bad 
dreams; on the contrary, I often beheld 
the most pleasing images; I saw my 
daughter grown up to the age of youth, 
walking about with her under the shade 
-of delightful groves, or in the enamelled 
meadows; I witnessed her surprise, and 
the transports of her joy.... Celestial 

i 

voices guided our paces, and angels, 
bright with divine lustre, protected- Al¬ 
phonsme, and hovered ov- r her with their, 
wings! —'On awaking 1 found- myself still 
happy; my daughter lay by the side of 

i 

me, 1 heard her softly breathing—-her 
head reclining on ray bosom* 


1 had 
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1 had finished all my little stock for 
. tier j. and very little oil remaining, I ceased 

i 

lighting my 'lamp. 1 used to lay my 
slaughter on the bed after my dinner* 
and she always slept for three hours, 
which I employed in praying at the ora¬ 
tory, and playing on my guitar, accom¬ 
panying hymns and anthems, the words 

of which I had composed. But 1 did 
not remain away from Alphonsine du¬ 
ring the whole interval. I returned every 
•half-hour to find out whether she was 
asleep. v At night I wrote, having ac¬ 
customed myself to write tolerably well 
in the dark, by means of ja small ruler 
which 1 held on my paper, and which 
served to guide my. lines and keep them 

- i 

at some little distances from each other: 

I then 
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<1 then wrote only a journal and sortie re¬ 
jections. These first materials thus col¬ 
lected have since enabled me to write my 
history, which I did not begin until' the 
tenth year of my captivity. My daugh¬ 
ter was now four months old; and ever 
since the eighteenth day after her birth, 
I had been deprived of the comfort of 
contemplating her; I durst not look at 
her during her sleep, lest she should 
awake on a sudden; but unable any lon¬ 
ger to resist the eager desire of seeing 
her for a moment, I thought^ might 
venture to tie a piece of cloth round her 

i 

eyes on my laying her on the bed. which 
she submitted to without prying, - and 
soon after she went to sleep. I then 

hastened to my oratory, there to light a 

* 

wax taper $ for dreading the noise might 

awake 




awake my daughter, I never struck a 
light in my chamber; 1 lighted my ta¬ 
per, and trembling with joyful expecta¬ 
tion I approached the bed and knelt 
down on a stool; then placing my light 
on the night table, I cast my eyes all 
suffused in tears on this object of all my 
tenderness.—1-he band concealed part of 
her little face, her eyes, eye-brows, fore¬ 
head, and part of her nose; but how 
improved I found.her! With what reli¬ 
gious sentiment of gratitude did I gaze 
U.pon hvr!—“ Ungrateful,” said I to 
myself, “ possessed of such a treasure, 
** ever to repine ,.. when Heaven, in 
order to give it me, has performed a 
** miracle!—-We both live; she grows, 
“ and daily acquires new strength ; <she 
“ has the. bloom of the fresh rose, and 

i 

** l enjoy 
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tc I enjoy perfect health* After so many 
‘ c wonders of goodness, ought I to mis** 
trust and dread futurity?—Is not our 

i 

“ existence at this moment a thousand 
“ times more to be wondered at, than 
“ our deliverance can ever be ?—What J 
“ need I to heed the vile machina- 
** tions of my enemies ? Is not the Lord 
“ present here ? does he not watch over 
“ my infant ?—Innocent creature, and 
“ guardian angel of this cavern,. 1 am 
“ happy to think that the Divine protec- 

^ i 

“ tion hovers around thee'j thaft it was 

* 

*• for thee that I felt myself inspired... 

t 

“ to thee that I shall owe the end of all 
“ my troubles. I can offer up to Hea- 
“ ven but regrets and forced penitence j 
“ but thy innocence will bring down 
“ Heaven's blessings in showers upon us 
vol. m. d “ both. 





“ both. Thou hast already brought 
** and diffused happiness through this 
“ cavern; it will become hallowed, and 


“ thy first sentiments will be addressed 

v 

“ to thy Creator and to thy mother. 
“ Here will the praises of the Lord be 
“ sung by an uncontaminated mouth— 
** here the homage thou wilt send up 
** will be worthy the Lord’s acceptance! 
“ The profane joys of the earth will be 
“ unknown to thee; thy looks will be 
** chaste like thy, thoughts. Thy eyes 

“ have beheld only the uniform gloomy 

* 

“ night; no vanity has yet thrown its 
“ poisoned seeds into thy heart; thy mo- 
** ther, herself a stranger to thy beauty. 


** no flattery can possibly reach thy ears ; 
“ her voice alone, and the sound of pious 
“ hymns, shall salute them. Blessed 


offspring 
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“ offspring of Heaven, cherished and 
“ delicate plant, - raised in the shade and 
“ sheltered from the sun’s scorching 
“ beams and the southern blast; thou, 
“ whose senses will ever be unpolluted, 
“ wilt harbour none but virtuous sensa- 

A 

“ tions—all thy life must be happy, for 
“ thy early days will be pure!” These 
thoughts filled my soul with- a „sprt of 
heavenly transport. Religious faith and 
gratitude had banished all apprehension; 
maternal, love and piety were infused to- 
gether into my heart. With whg£ fervour, 
with what transport did I bless and adore 
the Lord, while I gazed on my daugh¬ 
ter !—I remained for upwards of. two 
hours in this delightful |ituation: my 
daughter moved, and with a sigh 1 ex¬ 
tinguished my taper—firmly resolving to 

o 2 allow 
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allow myself this enjoyment once every 

% 

two or three months. 

It is, indeed, to piety that I am in¬ 
debted for such happy moments, as well 
as for the surprising tranquillity which I 
enjoyed ever after this. For what would 
have become of me in this dismal abode 
without ,the help of religion ? 

* 

The next day I experienced a severe 
disappointment: on returning to the ora¬ 
tory, where 1 remembered I had left a 

basket containing tny little store of wax 

> 

tapers, tinder, &c. which Leonora had 
left me, I was extremely surprised to find, 
as I was feeling in the dark, nothing but 
melted wax that had run on the ground. 
It is most probable that in the hurry which 

I was. 
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I was, I had dropt a lighted match in 
the basket, which setting fire to the rest, 
had consumed basket, tinder, wax can- 

r 

dies and all. This was a very afflicting 
circumstance to m$, and I took good care 
to punish myself for my neglect, for 
wishing to save up the few remaining 
candles against unfortunate occurrences. 
I renounced the promised happiness of 

seeing my child. This resolution was a 
painful sacrifice j it not only deprived me 

of an inexpressible pleasure, but also of 

* * 

the sweets of expectation. Meanwhile 
I still enjoyed the improving state of my 
daughter with transports : her strength 
daily increased, and she had happily„cut 

i * 

her first teeth ; she eyed Jess ; at seven 

v * 

V 

months she began to evince signs of sen- 

• ( ' 
sibility, and soon gave a twofold value to 

i> 3 my 
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my existence by understanding and re* 

i • 

turning my caresses.—As na exterior 
object engaged her attention, and I kept 
incessantly repeating the first words 1 
wished her to pronounce, she spoke soon* 
er than any other child; and I cannot de¬ 
scribe what were my feelings when one 
morning, as 1 Was holding her on my 

knees, I heard her distinctly articulate 
my God /—At those angelic sounds, at 
those moving accents, I nearly thought 
I heard an angel. Penetrated with a re¬ 
ligious atve, I fell on my knees, and press¬ 
ing my child to my bosom, 1 'poured 
forth my soul in silence at the foot of the 
Divine throne: I did not venture to pray 
or join my voice to that of the little inno¬ 
cent, but listened with extacy. '£wice 
the repeated, in audible voice,' the words 

my 
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my God! What a moment of delight! 

, how much it increased my confidence in 

a 

the Divine protection! Another angular 
revolution in my fate! my daughter 
speaks, though but ten months old!— 

ft 

Soon this frightful silence of my dungeon 
will cease—the most pure invocations 
will now be offered up to Heaven! This 
object of my only love will soon be able 
to call me, to answer me, and to listen 

ft 

to me!—and how easily shall I henceforth 
forget the world from which I am se- 

v 

eluded! What does it contain ? What 

0 

treasures can I compare to that which I 
now possess? Religion, solitude, and 

» ft 

profound meditations, .had taught me to 
despise all the delusive pleasures, and all- 

t 

the frivolohs enjoyments jof vanity.' In 

# * 

this dark asylum death seemed ever pre* 

o 4 sent 
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sent to nty mind j my thoughts were in 
that respect as much engaged at the age 
of eighteen, as those of them who are on 
the brink of the grave with their reason 
and faculty more matured. What could 
the world now offer to me ? Vain plea¬ 
sures, which I had already.lost the taste 

% 

of, and the dangerous illusions of which 
1 was perfectly acquainted with—riches. 
Did I not joyfully resign the most pre- 

I 

cious gems for a few matches? I no 
longer could conceive how it was possi¬ 
ble that we should esteem that which 

% 

was useless, and how we could, desire 

either pomp or magnificence. 1 enjoyed 

¥ 

nothing in life now but what the heart 
* 

suggested, an$i my dungeon contained^ the 
only object that had any attraction for me. 


Alphonsine, 
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Alphonsine, the following day, re¬ 
peated a thousand times the sacred name 
which I had taught her: she never failed 
to pronounce it whenever she wished or 
asked for any thing; she acquired a ha* 
bit of invoking' the Deity, and of ad- 
dressing herself to him, and that always 
rather in a plaintive voice, and with a 

charming sweetness: alas! it was to her 

¥ 

a natural accent which she retained, and 
which gave her a supplicating tone, that I 
never heard without emotion and without 
tenderness. After havingfaught her to pay 

A* 

her devotion to our great Makes* I next 
occupied myself with teaching her to call 

on me, which she learnt in a few days. 

* $ 

Every mother, more or les& enjoys this 
happiness; but who. couldHste it with 

* jfr 

delight to be compared to mme ? Nothing 

d 5 could 
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Could abstract toy thoughts from this 
maternal joy; every moment of my life 

was devoted to maternal attentions. 

t t 

My daughter how began to evince 
some signs of the expansion,of her un¬ 
derstanding) and I sought a thousand 

* 

different ways to amuse her; and al» 
though in this dark cavern the sound and 
the movements of music were the only 

I 

things which could produce any impress 
sion on her, I still could not persuade 
myself to play on my instrument. She 

now no longer wept-, nevertheless I very 
well knew when she was troubled: she 
then would sob and lay her head in my 

4 ^ 

breast j fagjtea single caress was sufficient 

to quiet her. After. the expiration of 

% 

the eleventh month she had not yet 

evinced 
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evinced the smallest indication of mirth; 
I had never heard her laugh: perhaps 

she might have smiled; alas! and 1 was 

* \ 

ignorant of it —the sweet-smiles of my 

« 

daughter were lost upon me !—*Azor 
having four months. before broken his 
collar, 1 had taken care of it, thinking to 
make a play-thing of the bells for my 
Alphonsine : this invention procured me 
one of the greatest pleasures which I 
ever felt in my cavern; 1 heard my 
v daughter burst out into laughter.—These 
first expressions of mirth which rendered 
me so happy, notwithstanding caused 
me a sort of' painful (^notion, as the 

V 

sound of laughter seemed |so strange and 
so discordant in this plade. This inno- 
cent joy which so muclf charmed me, 
produced a sad recollection of the situ* 

ft 

d 6 ation 
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ation of my darling infant; 'while she 
was laughing, my tears flowed .copiously. 
The, cellar -of Azor had now become 
precious to me, and 1 went on the fol¬ 
lowing day to the wicket, and intreated 
Leonora to furnish me with a dozen 

small bells, from whigh 1 formed a kind 

% 

of plaything for Alphonsine. 1 taught 
her by degrees to walk, which' she did 
very late, being extremely fearful; and al¬ 
though she did not go any where alone 
without holding me by the hand, until 
she had attained the age of eight or nine 
years, she always evinced in walking a 
sort of mechanical fear, which she ex- 

W* * 

pressed by little starts and catching hold 
from time to time. of my clothes. .1 
now arrived at a most interesting epoch 
for me, the anofifersary of the birth of 

, m y 
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my daughter. I celebrated this most 
joyful day of -my life by passing the 
greatest part of it in my oratory in pray¬ 
ers. The next day I gave her a small 
fan,which seemed much to please her; she 
had never before felt any thing but the 
slow and almost imperceptible air which 
issued through the small fissures of the 
rock near the fountain; she knew no¬ 
thing of the noise of the wind, or the 
fresh zephyr breezes, and my waving 
.the fan in her face gave her infinite 
• pleasure; she thanked me by embra¬ 
cing me, and seemed to wish me to re¬ 
peat it, when she in the most tender and 
effecting manner said, my God , mama ! 
I then returned her the fan* with which 
she amused herself till the evening, and 
which ever, since has been one of her 

-3F 

A 

greatest 



greatest amusements. On further re¬ 
flecting on my past errors on the di- 

# 

vine mercy, and on my own situation, I 
thought' it my duty to offer up to Hea¬ 
ven my last sacrifice. I had by me a 

* 

miniature picture of Don Pedro, which 
had become more precious to me ever 
since the birth of my Alphonsine, and 
which I intended to give her; but on 
this memorable day which brought to 
my recollection in so lively a manner the 
bounty of Heaven, and the miracles which 
divine goodness had wrought in my fa¬ 
vour, 1 reflected that I ought not tq look, 
in the state of penitence in which. 1 was, 
cm the profane pledge of a criminal pas¬ 
sion. The next morning, while my 
daughter was yet asleep, 1 went to my 
‘oratory, and throwing myself ori < ‘ my 

bending 
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bending knees, I offered up to' Heaven 
this last sacrifice as a homage of grad* 
tude ; then getting upon the mossy seat, 

I extended my arm and threw the pic- 

% 

ture towards that part of the fountain 
where it divided into two streams, falling 
with great noise behind the huge massy 
rocks, whence the picture, carried away 
by the stream, disappeared among the 
rocks.—This sacrifice cost me much} but 
in satisfying my conscience I assured to 

. 4 - 

inyself a still greater tranquillity. 

I *■ 

Eight months had now elapsed since 1 
had seen my daughter, anil 1 resolved to 
see her that very evening! only for five 
minutes, promising myself, never to look 

f., 

at her but on herbirth-day, and that for 

B k 

so short a time. On laying her down, I 

put 
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put a bandage about her eyes, on which 
she cried. My heart was rent, thinking 
that I was unnecessarily tormenting her. 
I conceived myself to be a barbarian in 
causing those tears, only to gratify my 
own pleasure: I immediately took off* the 
bandage, and laid myself down; she still 
continued crying, till at length I appeas¬ 
ed her by my caresses: when she fell 
asleep I was still sitting by the side of the 
bed, holding one of her little hands in my 
own. In about half an hour I felt' her 
hand starting twice ; I immediately re¬ 
collected that she had still an eye-tooth 
to cut, and that she had taken the breast 

but little in the course of the day; her 

# 

hand seemed extremely hot, and I fan¬ 
cied that she was convulsed. “ Inspire 
** me, my God!” exclaimed Ij and my 

daughter 
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daughter half awake repeated, my God / 

Her little voice, so tender and in so la- 

1 

mentable a tone, pierced me to the soul. 

* 

-—I then again took the bandage, and tied 
it about her eyes, and concealing myself 
behind the tapestry, I lighted up a taper 
which I placed in my dark lantern; I 
then took up one of my' physical books 
-and read the article entitled, on the Con¬ 
vulsions of Children , which began thus: 
The first thing to do is to carry the child 

into the air , to open the window , as with- 

* 

out this precaution the child might per¬ 
haps perish in a few minutes. On read¬ 
ing those lines, so terrible to me, I felt 

£ 

my blood chilled in my veins never till 

. this moment had I felt all the horrors of 

* 

i 

that spot which I inhabited; However, 
it was necessary that something should 

be 
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be done j I thought that the air which 
penetrated the cavern, near the fountain, 
would perhnps supply the place of the open 
air, and taking my child, which seemed 

t 

to me to be in a kind of lethargy, I 
placed it upon a cushion, and prepared 
a; draught for her according to the receipt 
which I found in the book: I had a 
great deal of trouble to make her swallow 
it, but at length I accomplished it.— 
Shortly after, I perceived her motionless, 
and her face seemed to turn frightfully 
pate, while her pulse was * extremely 
weak. I had now nothing,eiso to do but 

i 

to wait the effects of the draught: ** She 

“ will die,’* said* I, casting about my 

frantic looks, “ she will die, and I am 

* 

** not able to call in any g^sistance! De- 
“ prived of the sight of her for "eight 

“ months, ■ 
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“ months, I only behold her when dying! 
“—Alas! I have possessed her but a 
** few moments to feel the torments of 
M loving bfeyond all measure; of seeing 
“ her expire in my arms, to dig myself 

•fc I 

■** her grave in this frightful abyss, and 
** to close it with my own hands. Ah 1 
“ what do I say ? 0 thou most just and 
“ bounteous God! pardon the mur- 
** muring of my heart and my lips! in 
“ giving me this child in this dreadfhl 
M dungeon, you have prescribed to the 

f 

“ to devote myself only to her; ypu hate 
“ exacted from me a thousand times the 
** love that you hav.e demanded of other 
“ mothers: deign to pardon this mater* 
“ nal wandering; I ever submit to thy 

“i • 

“ equitable will; it is thy ihild, and if 
“ thy will be that it should be reunited to 

the 
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“ the more happy host of angels, ought 
** I to afflict myself ? Life to her never 
« was a painful journey: she .obtained 

“ happiness the very instant of her exist* 
“ ence ; she never knew the evils of life, 
“ never'felt the anguish of an unfortu- 
** nate mother: oh! if l could but ima- 
“ gine that her sufferings would be equal 
“ to mine for one day, I should hap- 
** pily support the idea of her deaths 
“ ... Oh, my child! how indifferent 
“ shall I be to my own fate, when I am 

-A 

** sut£ that you are happy! If it be pos- 

“ v sible that I can survive you, l will 

“ never complain: I should say, she is 

“ happy; insensible to all sublunary 

K events, my soul, as it were, detached 

** from the earth, will follow you to your 

* 

“ abode of bliss. I shall rejoice at your 

“ hap- 
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“ happiness, and certain of rejoining you, 
** shall wait mute and resigned on your 

A 

“ grave the moment which is to unite us." 

v 

t 

In pronouncing these words my eyes 
were fixed on my daughter: I saw that 
her mouth was half opened, and lips 

4 

quite pale; I trembled all over, thinking 
that she was nearly expiting. ** Oh," 
exclaimed I, “ my last hope on earth is 
gone to forsake me for ever, and I am 
“ fixed here for the remaining term of 
“ my life in this frightful state df an-, 
“ guish and inexpressible grief. All 
“ ray projects have vanished, and all my 
“ hopes are extinguished. Time will 
“ now no longer pass to me but iij. slow 
succession to my grave; it will pro- 

f 

“ duce no changes in my fate, and no 

“ new 
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“ new sentiment in my heart. I have 
** nothing of sensibility left me, but to 
“ suffer and to grieve: no, 1 shall never 
“ see again the light of Heaven, and arh 
** only desirous to die on thy grave.— 
“ Alas, thy last looks could not behold 
thy unfortunate mother! I never saw 
“ thy visage but covered with the sha- 

" dow of death.”.This distressing 

thought violently tempted me to take off 
the bandage from her eyes while she still 
was breathing; but I was prevented by 
the idea of the shock which she would 
experience on perceiving the light in her 
last moments. While I was still hesita¬ 
ting, she began to move; I trembled— 
she emended her arms, and a sweet ray 
of hope again reanimated my Abstracted 
soul. I lifted up my hands towards ' 

Heaven, 
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Heaven, but no human language can 

' i * 

express what I felt. 1 only pronounced 
these words: O ye ministers of Hea- 
“ vfen! speak, pray for me.” My child 
now began to cry; and on looking at her, 
and somewhat removing the bandage, 1 
saw that she had again recovered her 

I 

natural colour; I embraced her with all 
the transports of happiness; I pressed her 

m 

to my bosom, and bathed her with my 
tears: 1 felt her pulse, and found it was 
less weak, and prostrating myself ex¬ 
claimed, “ Vain is the assistance of art, 
“ I shall no more regrdt its want. ... 

“ Almighty Heaven! it Is you who sup- 

» 

“ ply my every want: tyou watch and 
“ reign here; I stand not in need of the 
(t adldcc and science of Wise men. I im- 
“ plore you, and you answer me; in this 

tc 
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11 happy seclusion, in this . profound 

* ■» ' 

** silence, I know you have listened to 

& 

“ me, and restored again, my child. Yes, 
“ I heard you say, O my protector 
** and only Father, * You are under my 
“ * particular care j be but- submissive, 
“ * and fear nothing.’* In pronouncing 
these words with the most enthusiastic - 
gratitude, and the most lively joy, I took 
up my child upon my knees, who seem¬ 
ed to be very weak, but no longer in pain; 

% 

and while I kissed her with transports, 

c 

she made me amends' for all I had suf¬ 
fered this frightful night: she threw one 
of her little arms about my neck, she 
embraced me and smiled . . . Oh, how 
enchanting was this smile to me, after 
so much uneasiness and anguish ! I laid 
my daughter down on the bed^j^aving 

my 
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my lamp burning in the oratory, and 
then laid down myself. My happiness 
so intoxicated me that it deprived me of 
sleep for some time. I reflected on my 

situation, but it was with new sentiment s. 

% 

1 thanked heaven for having snatched 
me from all worldly pleasures to give 
me an existence somewhat Spiritual. I 
now only lived to adore, and serve my 
Creator,‘to love and foster my daugh¬ 
ter ; ■ noble- avocation, consecrated to af- 
afection and piety! 
examined the mouth 

perceived, with inexpressible satisfaction, 

« 

that her last tooth had completely cut 

* / 

through, and on the following day she 

r * 

was in perfect health. I suckled her 

every.day, but I began to give her some 

* 

other nourishment besides, in order that 
voj.. hi. t she 


The next 
of my child^and 
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she might be weaned the more easily, in. 
case any accident should prevent my 
giving her the breast. It is not at, all to be 
wondered at, that at my age I should con¬ 
duct myself with such prudence, as if I 
had been a perfect nurse, for, during a 
lapse of eighteen months, all my study 
and all my thoughts had nothing but iny 
infant for their object; and thus prac¬ 
tice, reflection, and maternal tenderness 
supplied in me the place of experience. 


Don Sancho had been absent, or 

% 

feigned to be so, nearly fifteen .months, 
and I had lived in total darkness already 
more than a year, and I did not doubt 
that he would at length be tired of a 

passion so unhappy and so ferocious* I 

*■_ 

was so indignant at the last act of cruelty 

which 
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Which was exercised against me, that, 
not expecting any thing further from his 
protection, I felt a great pleasure in 
thinking that he had abandoned me, and 
that I should never see him again y for 
since the birth of Leonora I mortally 
feared every sort of visits, and above all, 
those of Don Sancho. 

* 

One morning «as I went, according to 
custom, to the wicket, l perceived with 
astonishment, about a hundred oases 
from me, a feeble ray of light: I hurried 
forward, and I found in the basket a Ian- 

i 

tern containing a lighted candle : By 

the'side of the lantern was a letter, 

% 

which I recognised to be the hand-writing 
of D*on Sancho : I opened it tremblingly, 
and read the following contents: 

E 2 


“ I AM 
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“ I am just arrived, and have Ieamt 
“ with horror the cruelty' to which you 
“ have been exposed ; 1 am tpld, how- 
“ ever, that this barbarity' was occasi- 
“ oned by an apprehension of which I 

m. 

“ shall inform you. My affairs are for- 
** tunately settled, and you are free !— 
“ Your marriage has been disannulled, 

“ and the Count is going to be married , 
“ to another lady,—at six o’clock in the 
** evening I shall throw myself at your 

This letter, which caused me the 
greatest alarm, did not at all change my ' 
opinioh with respect to Don Sanchd, 

r 

that he was privy to my having been de¬ 
prived of light now for upwards of a year. 
But I, however, felt the necessity of dis¬ 
sembling ; 
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sembling ; I was now less than ever in* 
dined to confide a secret to Don Saficho, 
which was a thousand times more dear 
to me than life, and I shuddered at the 
thought that he, perhaps, now would 
discover it, I took every precaution to 
prevent this misfortune. I sent my dog 
out of the chamber, to run about the 
cavern, and I remained with my child un¬ 
til half past five o’clock$ I then gave her 

* 

die breast, and put her to sleep; then 

* « 

rising, I proceeded into the cave ^f th e 
fountain; as I entered I heard Azor 
barking .... the moment lifter Don San- 
. cho made his appearance, I was extreme- 

A 

ly struck at the extraordinary change vi- 

* 

sible in his person; I saw that in perse¬ 
cuting me, .he had himself suffered : he 

r 

was much agitated, and trembled exceed- 

£ 3 ingly. 



ingly. He seated himself, made an at¬ 
tempt to speak, but the words expired on 
his lips. He then turned pale in a 
frightful manner j then putting his hands 
to his eyes, “ No,” said he, “ the sight 
“ of you is insupportable to me! ”—he 
was nearly fainting—he hung his head 
upon his shoulder, and his eyes closed.* 1 — 

I rose precipitately j I took a little water 
from the fountain in a jug, with which I 

sprinkled his face, and I supported him, 

* 

cc-be seetped ready to sink to the earth : 
he opened his eyes; u Heaven,” said he, 
** is it you who support me ? ” He then 
endeavoured to get up, but sunk back on 
his mossy seat, and after a moment’s si¬ 
lence, “ Do not believe,” said he in a fe- ' 
rocious tone, ‘ e that I am to be moved by 
“ this deceitful compassion of yours— 

“ you 
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i{ you far exceed me in cruelty—-it is im- 
“ possible to exist in the situation where 
“ you are without being sustained by 
“ every exaltation of a violent passion. 
“ Y ou live here by hatred and vengeanc.e; 
“ you know that I am dying, that you 
“ are the cause—and this idea seems to 


“ give you supernatural courage! ” At 

* 

these words I raised my hands towards 
heaven, *‘Oh! Don* Sancho,” answered 
I, * f far from hating you, I feel a lively 
“ interest in your behalf.—* Gracious hca- 
** ven ! but wherefore ? r c Because you 
“ are my only hope and will be my de- 
“ liverer.'—-* Ah ! if I may believe that 
“ you speak the truth, that you esteem 

V 

“ me [—but no, it’s past—you abhor 
“ jnd despise me.’ He pronounced 
these words in a tone, and with such ex- 


£ 4. 


pression. 



pression, which convinced me that he 
was .seriously affected. “ Reflect, ” 
exclaimed I, “ on all that 1 have 
“ suffered for a whole year «*— de« 
“ prived of light; alone in this fright- 
“ fol abode; and you now, without im- 
“ posing any conditions, without exact- 
“ ing'any promise, will, actuated by a 
“ generous return to virtue, restore me 
“ to light and to life, and deliver me 

“ from bondage/ Come,** — In pro- 

* 

noundng these words, 1 took hold of his 
trembling hand j he started, rose, and 
' walked a few paces with me. I now 
thought myself at liberty, and was about 
to confide,my secret to him, and to place 
my infant in his arms, when he suddenly 
stopped and said, “ How! at this .very 
** moment ?”—“ Yes,do not defer it.”— 

« That’s 
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** That’s impossible; I am locked up 

** along with you m this cavern, Leonora 

“ has got the key, and will not come 

“ back for me in less than an hour; she 

“ and the count are at 'the door, and if I 

** do not by that time return with the ki- 

(f strument signed in your hand*writing, 

u the villain will be ready to stab you. 

“ You shall be avenged — but — ” 

** Enough of that,” said I, “ let us 

“ think no morefabout it; I entreat you 

* 

“ let me die here in peace.”—“ Come,” 
said he, in a frantic tone, “ I will 

1 v 

“ my sword into his breast — if I cannot 

• - i 

** deliver you without a crime, what does 
<c it matter ? I am sick; of life. . .. 
** Away with such frightfullanguage !— 
** Diana, give me your hand—1 demand 
** it; are you not in my power ?—You 

£ 3 “ wish 
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** wish to die here in peace !—These 
u words have roused within me all my 
“ resentment—no, I will not suffer you 
“ to enjoy that repose of which you have 
u deprived me for ever.—Am I not the 
“ absolute master of your fate ? Audaci- 
“ ous and weak creature! could not 
“ force give me that which I solicit for 
“ in vain ? Yon prefer this cavern and 
“ eternal darkness to my offers and my 
“ love: and could I for a moment have 

* v 

“ suffered myself to be seduced! had I 
able to deliver you at that instant 
“ I should have done it, and should have 
“ lost you for ever, an’d should have 
“ ceased being the arbiter of your fate... 
“ No, no, away with foolish pity—con- 
“ sent to be my wife, or fear every ;tKing 
“ from my hatred ai)d despair/' * 


During 
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During this terrific discourse my hair 
stood an end ; I was forced to conceal 
my emotion, and, assuming a calm tone,' 
“ No, no, Don Sancho,” said I, “ I 
“ do not fear you ; I know you better 
“ than you know yourself. Your wan- 
“ dering soul is nevertheless not abject; 
“ and, though alone with you in this 
“ dungeon; alone, without strength, 
“ without defence; forsaken by all na- 
te ture, still, I do not fear you.” In 
pronouncing these words I approached 
and offered him my hand ; Jje fellydbiiffi. 
at my feet, and burst into tears. He said 
to me, in the most persuasive language, 
every thing that generosity, or passion 

I 

could dictate. It was impassible for me 
to depend upon a man whose sentiments 
were so variable ; I endeavoured in my 

e 6 


answer 
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answer not to irritate him, but I did not 
deceive him: I repeated to him that I 
had resolved never to be married again, 
and that even supposing I had not made 
such a vow, nothing in life should deter* 
mine me tamely to .submit to violence, 
and to form so sacred a union under such 
gloomy auspices. He listened to me 
with a melancholy air, after which he 
remained nearly a quarter of an hour 
plunged in a deep reverie : at length he 
arose, muttered a few words which I did 
jffeft understand, and left me. I was, as it • 

ft 

were, relieved from a frightful load 
when I saw him go. After a few 
minutes I followed him slowly, with¬ 
out a candle, to assure myself of his de¬ 
parture;, I perceived him at a distance, 

- ft 

holding his lapthorn, and I continued to 

% 

-follow him. At length 1 stopped and con¬ 
cealed 



cealed myself behind a comer of a wall; 

* 

I soon heard the door of the caVern open, 
and the noise which it made caused 
me the greatest joy. Thus, I once again 
became sole mistress of that spot which 
contained every thing that was dear to me 
in life ; and, by the supreme power of 
maternal affection, that noise of locks and 
bolts, so terrible to the ears of ail prison* 

i 

ers, produced in me- a most delightful sen¬ 
sation. I flew to my chamber, my 
daughter had just awoke, crying and 
calling out for me; and I took t*. uf> 
with as much joy as if she had been tom 
from me for many days. Ever since the 
day that she had been ill mV milk - was 
gone, and the effect of Don&ancho’s vi¬ 
sit totally prevented me from giving her 

the breast; it therefore became necessary 

* 

that I should wean her; she was now 

fourteen 
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fourteen months old : I fed her with the 
milk which, was every day brought me by 
Leonora, and she suffered nothing from 
this change. 

The next day I received the following 
letter from Don Sancho : 


“ For twenty-one months, while you 
** have suffered, I have been dying .... 
“ It is at length necessary that something' 
“ conclusive should be decided on: I 
** wHl no more come to see you; you 

V 

“ will seduce me, and I know that 1 shall 


“ not be able to withstand your seduc- 
** tion—I have already told you .. . and 
“ must repeat it, that if you persist in 


«( 

C< 


your refusal, I cannot prevent their 

f ^ 


depriving you of light j and now, I 


“ must 
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** must inform you of what I forgot to 
“-mention yesterday on this subject. I 
“ must first remind you, that about a 
“ year ago I sent you some perfumes. 
“ On the evening of that day, according 
“ to my custom, I went up a secret path 
“ which I had cut myself, in the rock 
‘ that forms the roof of your cavern^ 
“ there, concealed under the cypress 
“ trees and bushes, I fancied, in the si- 
“ lence of the night, -that I should be 
“ able to hear and see you .. . Seated on 
“ the rock, on that part of it whicklorms 
“ the roof of the grotto of the foun- 
“ tain, knowing that you; passed your 
“ evenings there, consecrated to piety... 
*' on a sudden, by the silver light of the 
“ moon, I perceived a feeble smoke which 
“ issued from the fissures of the rock, 

u while 
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* while at the same time the air became 

i 

** perfumed with the most delicious 

“ odours. I. guessed, that at that mo- 

“ ment you were burning the perfumes 

** which you had received from me.—--You 

“ had no" disdained my gifts ; that idea 

“ intoxicated me — I inhaled with de- 
* 

“ light the odoriferous vapour!. .. thus 
“ this homage paid to love, sanctified 
“ by you, came from your hand as a 
“ pure incense, offered up to the Deity ; 
“ and, spate of your persecutors, it pierc- 
“ ed^the thick-vaulted roof of your pri- 
w son, and ascended freely up to hea- 
** ven.—I prostrated myself on the rock, 

(> in order to be enabled better to receive 

< 

* 

** this divine emanation. .. and, while 
“ you were forming* those vows so con- 
“ trafy to my love, and imploring divine 

** vengeance 



c ‘ vengeance on my devoted head, wil- 
Hng to unite myself to you, at least in ' 
“ sentiment, 1 hated myself—while you 
were weeping, I bathed the rock with 
** my scalding tears.—Seized, as it were, 

“ by a new enthusiasm, I ventured to 
w pray with you. I adored, tremblingly, 

“ that Being, of whose power your vir- 
“ tue was a proof j and said, from the 
u bottom of my heart,—Yes, heaven 
“ protect her there against me, and 
“ grant that Diana may be happy! Ah, 

“ were you but capable of love, you 
** would be overpowered by the truth, 

“ and the excess of such a passion. Do 

“ dot think that a vicious heart could 

* 

“ adore you with so much constancy; I 
“ loyed you to distraction from the first 

“ moment I beheld you.—You were but 

* 

** fifteen 
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“ fifteen years of age; report spoke of 
* f you as not being yet handsome: ah ! 
“ but how did you appear in my sight ? 
“ You had already your severe and se- 

r 

“ rene looks j your heavenly counte- 
“ nance, that dignified deportment, seri- 
“ ous and mild; that enchanting voice! 
“ When you, after that, became the 
“ greatest beauty at court, I -was the only 
“ person that was not struck with itj 
“ because I could love you no 'more 
** than 1 had done.—But how is it that 

I 

«« you still retain your beauty ?—What 
“ do I say ? since your imprisonment you 
“ have acquired new charms; misfor- 
** tune has given you all the dignity of a 
“ maturer age : your form, .deprived of 
“ all the vain ornatner.ts of art, is majes- 
“ tic and simple—But where am I hurry- 

ing 
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“ ing to ? 1 wanted to speak to you of 

“ the smoke which produced the per- 
“ fume; as long as it lasted I remained 
“ on the rock. The count, surprised at 
“ my absence, and knowing that I was 
“ incessantly wandering about the. ca- 

“ vern, came to seek me, he called me, 

» 

“ and I descended. I was so struck 
“ with what I had just experienced, that 
“ I related it to the Count; he made no 
“ answer, .but being naturally very sus- 
“ picious, he made the most frightful re- 

■Ml 

“ flections on this incident, thinking that 
“ this smoke would easily be perceived 
“ issuing from the rock, and naturally 
“ excite some curiosity ; and as soon as 
“ I was gone, he Tor several nights re- 
“ moved a great quantity of earth on the 

4 ‘ rock; but fearing that he had not 

“ stopped 
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** stopped up all the crevices, he ordered 
** Leonora to give you no more light, 1 
M was unacquainted with this cruelty un~ 
** til my arrival, and this thought proved 
*' insupportable to me. In what a horri- 
" ble situation must you have been for 
“ a whole year! Oh, Diana! take pity 
<l on yourself, on your yojnh, on your 
“ beauty: *tis you that slay me, and if 

i 

*' I die, be assured that hatred and vefi* 

t t 

t 

** geance will employ the ptost refined 
** atrocities to increase your sufferings.— 

» 

Grates and walls may be demolished, 

“ and .entered ... therefore, depend on 

✓ 

** it, ybur persecutors will endeavour to 

“ conceal a crime which nothing cah 

* 

“ excuse. — It is love, not remorse, 
re which brings me to your cavern, while 
“ terror keeps your cowardly tyrant at tr~ 

“ distance 



distance.—One evening being induced 
“ by me to approach the door, he fan- 

w 

** cied he heard your groans j I saw him 
“ step back, turning pale*—* Do you not 
“ c hear her voice?’saidhe.—*Ah l would 
“ * to heaven,* exclaimed I, * though I 
*• ‘ heard her curse me!’—Oh, you will 
“ be lost Diana, if I cease to exist, 
** you are lost 1... he even dreads the 
“ smothered echo of that deep, dungeon 
“ ... he thinks that nothing hut the 
“ grave is silent. Reflect welt on that. 

“ Ah, do not become the victim of a 

£ 

“ monster! I again repeat t<> you, I 
* c wish only to hold the title of husband, 
| “ the right of being your defender, to 
: “ throw my fortune at your feet, and 
•* devote my whole life to your service. 

' * ' « I shall 
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“ I shall await vour answer as the last 

* 

“ decree which must fix both our dooms 
“ for ever.. . Ah! guilty as I am, how 
** noble, how enviable is that destiny in 
“ which yours depends!” 

s 

It was not without terror as well as 
emotion that I read and answered this 
letter : my note contained nothing but a 
repetition of what I had many times writ¬ 
ten and said before, Leonora brought 
me this last answer : 

“ The door of your cavern is to be 
“ walled up to-night . . . they mistrust 
** my weakness, perhaps with reason. . 

“ all that I have been able to obtain is, 

" n 

“ that you shall not be totally deprived 
“ of light... I ought to fly and abandon 

“ you: 
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« you: with what perseverance have 
* f you braved me ? . .. You wish my 
“ death . . . you shall be satisfied. — 
“ That lamp that-lights you, that lamp, 
“ which they allow you at my earnest 
“ injunction, will be extinguished as 
“ soon as 1 have breathed my last ... 
** you will be deprived of it when I am 
“ no longer there to protect you ! Thus 
“ my death will deprive you of your only 
“ consolation, and plunge you, spite of 
“ yourself as it were, into mourning 

** and grief: thus, when my eyes shall 
“ for ever be closed to the light of day, 
“ yours shall for ever be deprived of light 
“ also ; and your beauty, no longer re- 
fleeted to your own sight, shall be co- 
“ vered with an eternal veil, and wrap- 

“ ped for ever in darkness. —.What fatal 

“ bond 
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“ bond is it that, spite of the disunion 
“ of our hearts, still seems to join and 

“ confound our destinies together. — PI! 
** remain here - ! —1*11 die on the rock of 
“ the cavern. — Farewell, Diana .. . 
** farewell: my broken soul has lost all 
“ its force and energy, I am no longer 
“ angry \ I am bereft of hope, love 
<( alone supports and animates yet my 
drooping frame!.. . I love and I die 
“ ... this is all I know.—I can neither’ 
“ repent, avenge myself, release you 
** from this place, nor leave you here.** 

> 

« 

“ As long as I shall exist,' a word, a 

“ single word, will beat down the wall 

* 

“ which parts us ; and remember, that 
“ without that word, which would re- 

* ~ s' 

** store 
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** store me to life, that horrid wall will 
“ close up your funeral monument.'* 


This letter, like all othdts from Don 
Sancho, had a truth and force of expres¬ 
sion and sentiment which caused in me an 
extreme emotion.—In order that I might 
not be inclined to compassionate that, un¬ 
accountably man, I was obliged to reflect 
on my own situation, and recall to mind 

V * e'"* 

i 

with what perfidy. and cruelty he had 


abused, my confidence to drag, die hither, 

^ • If 

and precipitate me down into lowest 

\ 

abyss of human miseries. One reflection, 

W £ 

in particular,' inspired me with! the most 

* 

violent resentment against him| I had 


formerly an opportunity of "knowing 

1 • ' > 

his personal courage, which indeed bor- 


dered on temerity; and was therefore 


VOL * ki, f certain. 
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certain, thati if he tolerated the Count's 

# 

cruel proceedings towards me, it must 

* 

be from his thinking them likely to pro¬ 
mote his own views. I knew that he 
possessed over the Count all that ascen- 

s 

dancy, which acknowledged bravery and 
splendid atchievements cannot fail to pro- 

t _ 

cure; so that whenever Don Sancho 

• t 

feigned to fear the Count, such dissimu- 
Jation on his part could not but irritate 

me, and in his .sudden moments of en- 

- * *■ * 

thusiastic sensibility, he then belied his 
usual system of fear. I was confident 

that, with taking the necessary precau- 

* * 7 

tions, in' order npt to expose the Count, 

and not to make a public scene of my re- 

* 

lease, he might have become the sole ar- 

I 

biter of my fate, and have restored to me 
unconditional liberty. Notwithstanding 

his 
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his natural impetuosity,, and the strange 

« •* 

inconsistency of his disposition, he was 
capable of an indefatigable perseverance.' 

n 

He had sworn he would force me to give 

him my hand, and I but too well knew that 

* 

the faintest hope of one day obtaining fry 

w- 

♦ 

would' support his constancy dating a 
great number of years. I had taken, be. 
fore God, a solemn engagement never 
to marry, except with the father of. my 

e I 

child. Besides, ever dace the birth of 

* v i 

Alphonane, the remembrance of Hon 

v i 

Pedro had become dearer to j£e than he- 
fore; and nature seemed to bfeye conse- 
crated my former weakness. At was -not 

1 JW 

the passionate lover I took pleasure in, re- 
collecting, but the tender f&tfer I loved 

to represent to. my. mind*. I' jkaew Don 

✓ 

Pedro’s generous and affectionate soul, 

9 

r 2 : and 
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and my heart gave him credit for all the 
affection which he could not fail to bear 
his daughter,' if heaven ever reserved me 
the supreme happiness of placing her in 
his arms. - 

i * 

■y 

Thus Don Sancho, even had he be¬ 
haved nobly by me, and restored me to 

- % v 

my liberty -without any conditions, could 
not have obtained from my admiration 
and gratitude' what his cruel persecutions 
could not wring from me. I was no 
longer mistress of my own fate; my 
daughter alone had the right to dispose 

m 

of it; my'wishes, my projects, in short 

aH my undertakings had her atone for 

* 

their object. The threat of closing up 

* 

the door of my cave did not alarm me in 

/ 

the least; my first reflection was, that I 

i * 

» should 
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should be Weltered* from sill those visits 
which had caused me so much terror > 

• my daughter,seemed, as it were, more 

* 

secure in my power, and* we both more 
immediately left under the divine pro¬ 
tection. But on a second thought my 
soul was appalled at the horror' of such 
complete seclusion from living nature.— 
I tried to banish those gloomy ideas, and 
to think only^on the importance of my 
secret, which by this new act of rigour 
would thus be secured for a If ng time,at 

% r * 

leastj and^as to futiirity, I resolved to 

rely Qn divine Frovulence akpte.. • 

1 

% 

In order to ascertain whether they 
. really would wall up the do<|r, Irpassed 
. the whole night near the stairs, seated on 

r 

.a stone, with my dog in my lap. At 

f 3 midnight 
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midnight Azor barked ... 1 listened, 
and I heard steps on the stairs . . . soon 
1 distinguished those of two or three per* 
sons, who must have been Don Sancho, 

. ' i 

the Count, and Leonora. — 1 shuddered 
bn the /sudden recollection, that a thin 
board alone now parted me from the 
Count..«. they did not speak, but 1 
clearly heard bricks and mortar placed 
against the door. I thought on 'those 
words hr Don Sancho’s last teeter, remem¬ 
ber that this wall will close up your 

f 

tomb . .. and the idea made me tremble. 

_ 

Their work did not last above a quarter 
of an hour, and I wondered at its being 
so soon terminated. I learnt since, that 
Don Sancho, who only wished to frighten 
me, had erected but a very slight parti¬ 
tion before the door, such as a blow from 

* -a 

a hammer 
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a hammer would, have knocked down. 

The next day I lighted a candle, in order 

% 

to go and examine the wicket, and 1 per¬ 
ceived with sorrow that the aperture had 
been made infinitely smaller. They still 
allowed me some candles, but in very 

Small quantities. They curtailed me of 

* 

oil for my night lamp, and had I lighted 

« 

my tapers without interruptionthey would 
not have lasted above seven or eight hours 
out of the twenty-four j but I made use 
of them only during one ho(ur and half 
every evening, which I employed exclu¬ 
sively in reading medical‘books and sa- 
cred poems, in my native language and 
in French $ for 1 was desifous of one 
day teaching my daughter, to speak a 
number of lines. I was supplied with all the 
books I asked for; and whenever X wrote 

f 4 it 
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it was in the dark, in order to save my 
tapers j besides, I found a great advan¬ 
tage in this, namely, that of not quit¬ 
ting my child when I wrote j only I took 
the precaution every evening, by candle 

v 

light, to read over again what 1 had writ¬ 
ten in the course of the day, in order to 
make such corrections as were necessary. 

My health wja extremely bad during 
the first three months after 1 had weaned 
my daughter. I experienced violent 
“pains in my head, and certain nervous 
complaints, which troubled me particu¬ 
larly during the night. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the excess of my woes, I was more 
attached to life than it is possible to be in 
any other situation. My daughter could 
not exist without me—I therefore took 

m 


most 
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most particular care of my health, and 
was apt to form some alarming appre¬ 
hensions in this respect, which medical 
books contributed but too much to in* 
crease. 1 fancied I had about me the 
symptoms of almost every complaint 
which I read of. I first thought my 
milk had formed an abscessj then that 1 
should have the dropsy j and at last per¬ 
suaded myself 1 had a polypus at my 

* V 

heart* 

These ideas, which haunted me, particu¬ 
larly during the night, greatly aggravated 

v 

my sorrows. 1 sfttrted in my bed; 1 felt 

f 

6trange palpitations in my head^ accompa¬ 
nied with a difficulty of breathing j then I 
felt myself so extremely hot, as if I had a 

fever) and dreaded lest my daughter, should 

% 

r 5 catch 
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catch it; then I fancied I should find it 

9 \ 

impossible to rise and crawl to the wicket' 
to fetch our food: 1 represented to my¬ 
self my daughter begging for her accus¬ 
tomed food and necessary cares.—With¬ 
out the help of religion 1 should not have 
been able to support the horror of these 
distracting thoughts; they must have 
finally undermined my constitution, or 
impaired my reason ; but 1 invoked the 
Almighty, and found some relief,'*and a 
few hours sleep restored to me part of my 
strength. I wrote a sort of last will, re¬ 
commending my daughter to Don San- 
cho’s care and protection, being coiifi- 

i 

dent that, in case of my death, he would 
have become her most zealous defender. 

I sealed up thk paper, ; and resolved, if I 
should feel myself grow worse, to cany 

» » m 

ir 
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it about me at all times, and when I felt 
my state hopeless, to send for Don San* 
cho, and deliver to him this important 
writing. This idea, which had suggested 
to me some chance of yet saving my 
daughter, contributed greatly to my re¬ 
covery. A cooling and wholesome re-* 
gimen Calmed the effervescence of my 
blood: 1 still remained subject to some 
nervous affections and. pains in my. head, 
but I recovered my sleep and strength, 

and this experience somewhat soothing 

0 

my apprehensions respecting my health, 

preserved me from all thoqp torturing 
anxieties which our imagination is apt at 
times to produce. 

% 

My daughter was twenty months old, 

^ t 

she talked, she spoke, and understood 

f 6 all 



all that I told her, either in Spanish or 
French. She had no vivacity or hilarity 
of disposition, but she evinced an ex¬ 
treme sensibility; she caressed me in the 
most affectionate manner; would always 
keep -one of her little hands between 
'mine, and when she did not feel me 
near her she became uneasy, and fancied 
we were separated from each other. It 
was only while I held her bn my knees 
that I succeeded to make her play; she 
began to take notice of Azor, whom she 
seemed to love, and that was already 
something. She laughed but seldom, 
and not with that open, hearty; and noisy 
tone which other infants generally m-i 
dulge in j laughter seemed with her ra¬ 
ther a sort of mechanical motion, which 

l 

seemed an exertion to her, and by a 1 sin¬ 
gular 
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gular effect of instinct left an impression 
of melancholy on her, particularly after 
her first infancy was over. The moment 
a feeble titter had escaped her, &he re¬ 
clined her head on my shoulder, sighed* 
and remained for some time motionless 
in that attitude. One of the things 

which seemed to please her die most was 

* 

to hear me talk. I told her little stories, 
suitably adapted to her understanding, 
and she listened with rapture. I was al¬ 
ways obliged to meditate for a consider* 
able time in order to compose'these little 
tales, in order that 1 might not introduce 
any thing but what was conformable to 

our situation,, and the state off ignorance 

* ’ \ 

in which I wished her to remain as long 
as our confinement should last. 1 ob¬ 
served the same precautions with respect 

■I 

to 



to the poetry, which I taiight her . by 
heart; 1 was obliged to make a careful 
selection, to reject many lines,'to change - 
some expressions in those which I wished 
her to recollect. 1 had the inexpressible 
joy to find that her health made daily im¬ 
provements, for which blessing 1 poured 

% 

out to heaven ;the most sincere and grate* 

* 

ful thanks. 1 had succeeded to make 
her some shoes, by cutting mine smaller 
and sewing them up again. Had 1 been 
at liberty to procure all the .articles which 
she was in wantK>f, 1 should have been 
deprived of a great satisfaction, namely, 
that of contriving and making diem up 
myself. 

, * > i * 

* « 

' Don Sancho atilt kept writing to me 
About once a week, but I never answered 

* him, 
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him, except when I had something to ask 
for, which he never refused me. On 
the anniversary of itty daughter’s birth¬ 
day I received some fruit,' and a repeater, 
which 4' had long been desirous of hav¬ 
ing, my clock being out of order.- With 

i 

what delightful emotions did I hear, on 
the evening of the first of Ndvember, that 
hour strike when she came into the 
World! I was holding her in my arms at 
the time; she was two years, old! ’ The 

ii 

next day 1 gave her some fruit, which 
she had never tasted before, and some 
new play-things of my own Invention.-— 

y 

This proved a festival day fbrf her. I had 
gradually accustomed her to submit to 
having a band tied round heir eyes at go¬ 
ing to bed; so that notwithstanding my 
former resolutions, I had the pleasure to 

look 
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look at her for a few minutes every 

• * 

evening as she lay asleep.. This winter 
proved colder than I had ever felt it be¬ 
fore ; and we experienced the difference 
very strongly,although thecavewas gene- 
rally cool during the summer, and warm 
during the winter. 'In the month of Fe¬ 
bruary my daughter caught a very severe 
cold, which alarmed me exceedingly. 
When she recovered 1 fell sick myself, 
and the obligation of going to the wicket 
every second day, protracted my. illness 
until the month of May. I then learnt 
from Leonora, to whom I spoke at the 
wicket,' that she had kept her bed for 
about a fortnight, during which Don 
Sancho had taken upon himself the cafe 
of providing me with food. I then en¬ 
treated Leonora to supply mewith a good 

stock 
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stock of provisions, not only for a few 
days, as she had done on some former 
occasions, but with enough to last me 

m 

for several months; and I took care to 
accompany my request with my last sixty 
remaining ducats, and had the pleasure 
of obtaining Leonora’s consent accord¬ 
ingly. She came every day during a 

» 

space of six weeks, and brought me two 

r- 

baskets every time instead of one; she 
also supplied me with a great quantity of 
gingerbread, sea-biscuit, excellent wine, 

i 

choice fruits, syrup, confectionary, su¬ 
gar, chocolate, &c. &c. She ‘had pro- 

I 

posed to me herself, sometime Before, to 

I 

provide me with this large stock of provi¬ 
sions, unknown to the Count and Don 
Sancho, but had told me that it would 
require some time to collect it from the 


stores 
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stores in the castle,'which were under her 

* 

care. Sfrepromised me, moreover, hence¬ 
forth to keep supplying me with a greater 
quantity of provisions than was immedi¬ 
ately necessary, in order that I might 

successively lay up a good stock* 

* 

I now had become the most unfortu* 
mate as well as the most happy of mo- 
there. My daughter, who had now at¬ 
tained her thirty-second month, looked 
considerably better than children gene¬ 
rally do at that age. Her extreme attach¬ 
ment to me had.given her . that intelli¬ 
gence of mind, - far. superior to that 
which is produced only by a lively dis¬ 
position. All children are fond of their 
Smothers who nurse them: but that.of 
xny daughter was infinitely more strong 

h 

< and 
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and lively than that of any other. No* 
. thing had diverted her feelingsfrom me ; 
she had received no embraces but mine ; 
heard no person speak but me ; had ne¬ 
ver gone to sleep but in my armsor on my 
bosom; I was truly the whole world to 
her. For fear of giving me pain, she never 
cried, or if she wept, it was so softly that 
I never knew it but by feeling her wet 
cheeks. Whenever 1 .passed some mi¬ 
nutes without speaking, she always fan¬ 
cied that 1 was also weeping ;in silence; 

'j 

she then lifted up her little hands to my 

I » 

face, and if she found some tears, she 

#■ 

clung round my neck, exclaiming, “ O, 
“ Mamma ! do not cry !”—«Her general 

r 

melancholy pierced my soul | and often, 
in order to dispel it, I was strongly 
tempted to restore her the use of light; I 

r 

pictured 
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pictured to myself the surprise and trans- 

* 

ports of joy wjiich she would experience 
on beholding the light; and a thousand 
times I was on the point of yielding to the 
temptation. But for the last eighteen 
months my supply of tapers had been so 
scanty, that I had laid up but a very 
small store, which it was nece66ary to pre- 

m 

serve against cases of urgent necessity. 
Besides, I was aware that from one mo¬ 
ment te another vengeance or resentment 
might deprive me of that little; indeed 

I had good reason to. expect it; and 

« 

therefore repeatedly bethought myself 
that, for the sake of giving my daughter 
a temporary gratification, I should at 
once lose the fruit of my prudenee and 
care, and thus render her situation, infi¬ 
nitely more deplorable; for I was per¬ 
suaded 
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suaded, that a child confined in a cavern 
would not be able to bear the being de¬ 
prived of such a comfort without extreme 
grief. These reflections restrained the 
desire. How much did I afterwards ap* 
plaud myself for this forbearance!—One 
day, as my Alphonsine was at play with 
Azor, I, for the first time, heard her 
kissing him repeatedly. No expression 

can describe what were my feelings at 
hearing this; my heart was deeply 
wounded. The object of all my thoughts, 

of all my love, was bestowing on ano- 

* 

ther being what I conceived belonged ex- 

A 

clusively to myself .. . and (ihus prosti¬ 
tuting her innocent endearments she 
deprived me of a part of that happiness 

r 

which * remained for me in this world. 
Since the day of her birth I had not once 

taken 
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taken that notice of my dog; and had/ 
though unconsciously, preserved unim- 
paired a sort of maternal fidelity to my 
daughter. I wished her tot>e guided by 
filial instinct, as 1 was by maternal love; 
but this was an unnatural desire. 1 re¬ 
proached her, but in the most tender 
manner, when she immediately began 
to cry, embraced me, and pushed Azor 
from her. 1 now felt a new pain, as she 
would no more play with him: the idea 
that my ridiculous susceptibility had de¬ 
prived her of an amusement, made me 
severely repent it. She, however, at 
length-became reconciled at my taking 
Azor on my lap, and reasoning her, as it 

were, odt of her resolution, she began 

* 

playing with him again, but assured me 
she would never kiss him again; which 

promise- 
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promise she religiously observed ever 
after. I did not blush on account of 
that strange jealousy, it proceeding from, 
a weakness occasioned by my love; and 
how could I reproach myself with that, 
which iny extreme tenderness was a suffi¬ 
cient excuse for ? But I felt true remorse 

iJfc 

on considering it a sort of selfishness.—It 

was about this time that the letters of 

% 

Don S,ancho assumed a frightful misan¬ 
thropic style; hitherto I had ajways found 
in them some traits of passion and sensi¬ 
bility, but now they breathed nothing 
but a gloomy despair, and a concentra- 

J 

ted resentment; and 1 plaiply foresaw 
that some violent storm was gathering 

around me, and was ready to burst forth. 

* 

He soon after left off writing to me, and 

^ * 

I was more than two months without 

hearing 



hearing his. name mentioned. My daugh- 

was now about three years and five 

* 

months old, and I had inhabited the ca- 
vern about four years. My Alphonsine 
enjoyed a good state of hea^h j she was 
blessed with such a mild disposition, that 
not even the slightest rebuke from me 

m 

had ever disturbed the uniformity of her 
tranquil mind. 1 saw with pleasure that 
as she advanced in age she became accus¬ 
tomed to this singular and monotonous 
life ; the happiness of loving and being 

ft 

beloved was better felt and better tasted 
by her, and supplied the place of all the 
amusements of which she was deprived. 
Always of a melancholy turn, she never - 

n- 

cried without a causej and an expression, 
simply less tender than what she was ac- 
customed to hear from me, seemed, to 
■ . her. 
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her a severe reproof. Then would her 
tears flow; she was naturally silent, and, 
as I said before, seemed never tired of 
hearing me speak. I had availed myself 

of this angelic mildness to inculcate an 
habitual obedience from her earliest in¬ 
fancy, and nolhing can equal her ready 
submission to all my wishes. She now 
no longer followed me when I went to 
the wicket, but I placed her on a cushion 
in my chamber, and was sure on my re- 

i 

turn to find her there in the same atti* 
tude in which I had seated her. It is 
true she sometimes burst into tears if I 
staid longer than usual; but Mien she 
heard ray steps at a great distance, on my 
return she would call to me by the 

ft 

most tender names, and would burst 

% 

forth in the most lively and affecting 
von. hi. g transports. 



transports. She felt it, however, less « 
painful to obey me in this respect; for, as 
she never walked- without holding me by 
the hand, she was always extremely 
frightened to.go, though but a few steps, 
alone. 

One evening, having returned from the' 
wicket, as I was taking the provisions 
out of the basket, I felt there was a let¬ 
ter in it: as it had been now a long time 
that 1 had not received any, I was curious 
to read it; and, instead of waiting till 
the evening, 1 lighted a taper and went 
to fny oratory. This letter was from Don 
Sancho, couched in the following terms: 

t 

u You have prevailed; and I am 
“ borne down by the oppressive load of 

“ four 



“ four years sufferings—tout I will not 
“ terminate my miserable existence on the 
“ mass of rocks which separate me from 
“ you. No, I will not die an exile in that. 
“ detested country which you no longer 
“ inhabit. I renounce the light of that 
“ sun which no more illuminates your, 
ie abode j 1 'abandon for ever those dis- 
“ mal groves whose foliage you will never 
“ more behold, and those barren paths 
“ where the traces of your steps no 
** longer will be seen: yet l quit no- 
“ thing ; the universe is but a desert to 

i 

“ me, and thus it has appeared for the 

JG 

cc last four years. It is in the? dungeon, 

t 

“ at your that I wish to breathe my 

-t 

** last; it is but just that I should pre- 
“ s$nt to. your sight so gratifying a spec- 

V 

“ tacle, and that your persecutor should 

g 2 “at 



at length become your victim. What 
w have you gained by being enveloped 
“ in that abyss to shelter yourself from 
“ my love ? I will follow you into that 
“ very grave in' which I plunged you, 
“ that at least we mav be united in death ! 

J 

“ Barbarous and ungrateful woman! you 
** glory in my despair, and render me as 
“ ferocious as I am miserable. But you 
u shall not escape me ; you shall at last 
** reward my torments, my crimes, and 
** chat insupportable slavery of a useless 
“ and tedious patience. Yes, we will 
“ perish together*- You will no longer 
“ behold me that trembling and pas- 
“ sionate lover, that timid tyrant who 
“ oppresses you but with regent, and who 
“ incessantly, disguised his rigorous treat- 

V 

** ment by a pusillanimous dissimulation. 
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“ or by his generous offers which you 
“ constantly disdained to accept: no, 
“ you shall now find me an imperious 
“ and irritated master. . . .No more dis- 


“ sembling, no more foolish pity, no 
<c more respect.—With all your deceit* 
“ ful mildness you are implacable in 
** your resentments, and you shall find 
“ me indexible in my vengeance. 1 will 
“ disturb that insuking tranquillity which 
“ you pride yourself to enjoy, wliile my 
** wretched days are fleeting hence in 
“ shame and despair. I will ravish from 
“ you that repose- which has so long 
“ brayed me; in shevt, two hours hence 
“ I will enclose with you, never to> leave 
** you again until the last moments of 


“ my life, to reconduct you into the 
4C world, or to die with you in the dun¬ 


es 3 


44 geou. 
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** geon. The unfortunate object of your 

\ 

** contempt has now no other hope re- 
“ maining but in his energy, fury, and 
“ violence . . . and you must this day 
“ become either his wife or his prey.” 

1 was so much agitated when I finished 
this letter, that the hofrible epistle dropped 

from my hand,—O Heavens!” ex* 

claimed I, “ fe@ my protestor 2 human 
“ 4»ws no longer exist for me j beheld 
M me given up to a monster who degrees 

(< my destruction! O merciful Heaven, 
** confound his impious 4 es *gn, .protect 
“ my infant, andp» savc me!” Having 
said -these wordr, I went to my daughter; 
and desired Iter to be quiet, as I should 
be absent for some time, and I gave, her 

f- 

all her pjay-thir.gr.; and a small fctwkgt of 
. 1 . fruit. 
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fruit. I then, on my bended knees, gave 
her my blessing, and again recommended 
her to the protection of Heaven.—With 
what heartfelt distraction did I then cm* 
brace her, thinking I should perhaps 
never see her again, and that it was pos¬ 
sible that I should be stabbed in the 
frightful struggle which I had to sustain 
with a monster who had decided to end 
his Ufe with my own.—Haunted by these 
dreadful ideas, I was deprived of all 
thoughts or reflections, and nearly bereft 
of my senses. Having left my candle 
in the oratory, I wandered*-about in the 
dark, followed by my dog, and trembling 
at every step: suddenly If heard a vio- 

y 

lent stroke of a mallet against the door, 

• » 

and I imagined that it was my cruel per- 
secutor who was knocking down the 

G 4 brick- 
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brick-work. .... At that my dog, in¬ 
stead of barking, began to howl in a most 
mournful manner 5 and some superstitious 
notions adding to my just fears, I re¬ 
mained for some moments petrified, lcan- 
ing -against the wall. However, wishing 
to take refuge in my oratory, I crawled 
as it were along till I arrived near the 
cavity of the fountain, where 1 sunk 
down on a stone. A cold sweat ran 
down my face; I felt myself fainting, 
and my frightful fears of losing all power 
of motion, filled up the messure of all 
my human woes. I fixed my frantic 
looks on the entrance of the cave, and I 

V 

perceived the light of a lantern. 1 saw 
the shadow of a terrific figure on the 

wall; it was that pf Den Sancho. I 

* 

startled, and rtmained motionless. Be¬ 

held, 
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hold, he appears !... he advances . . . . 
while I was bereft of motion as well as 
speech : he stood still at the distance of 
about ten paces from me, and he was so 
much altered that I could scarcely re¬ 
cognize him ; his hair all dishevelled, 
his dress all in disorder, his eyes red and 
inflamed: the ferocious expressions of 
his countenance gave to his person the 
most extraordinary and frightful aspect* 
After'a moment’s silence, “ You wish¬ 
ed,” said he, in a voice half stifled, 
“ you wished' to make a villain of a man 
** whose errors are those of an impetu-' 
“ ous passion;, you have accomplished 
“ your design. You now have your 
** choice, either to elevate me to yourself 
** by a generous pardon, or to precipitate 
4t jne by your refusal down into the abyss 

c 5 " ** of 
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“ of the 'Worst of crimes.—Do not coni- 

« / 

plain. What are your sufferings, com- 
“ pared to mine ? It is true I have con- 
, c< fined you in this dungeon ; but have I 
not followed you thei*e ? Have not my 
<c heart, my mind, and my soul, always 
“ inhabited this very spot ? And while I 
46 was wandering a mere shadow on the 
Ci earth, # have I not mourned, wept, and 
M suffered here a thousand timCvS more 
c6 than you r It is true I have caused your 

“ tears to.flow; you have caused me to 

• j 

“ perish.—Pride, hatred, and some other 

* 

fanaticism, have supportedandconsoled 
** you j whilst' I had none but you to 
** look at, none but you to think of. 
“ Honour, glory, and virtue, every thing 
“ which I cherished, were effaced from 

r 

** my memory ; and I have bad, during 

“ six 
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“ six years, only one ambition, that of 
“ conquering you ; one idea, the inte- 

J 

“ rest of my passion ; and one sendment, 
“ which was love. I know we arehence- 
“ forth irreconcileable: you can never 
“ forgive me the sufferings, the terrors 
K which. I caused you I can never 
M forgjve your having been rhe cause 
“ of all those crimes which justify your 
“ hatred ; and whether you fall into my 
“ power by marriage or violence, you 
** sti&will hate me. Thus am I, by you,. 
“ ever doomed to. be reprobated-} and: 
“ hell itself consumes my heart!’* 

§ 

* 

At this frightful discourse 1 lost every 

t 

hope of escaping this horrible and press¬ 
ing danger i my strength failed me ; my 

sensibility was suspended by terror} I for- 

* 

G 6 ' J[Qt 



got every thing, ahd nothing presented 
itself to me but death and ignominy. 
My tongue cleaved to my mouth; I be¬ 
came fixed, and almost wished that he had 
the power of depriving me of life that 
very instant. After Don Sancho had 
ceased speaking, he looked at me sted- 
fastly: astonished at my silence, and 
without doubt struck with my pallid 
countenance and insensibility: “ Hea- 

** ven !** said he, u fright has robbed me 
* of my victim! Has she lost heriacul- 
u ties, or is she dying?’* In saying 
these words, he sprang forward towards 
me near the fountain, and sprinkled some 

water in my face with his hands. At 

* 

this impetuous motion my crucifix was 
violently shaken, became loosened, and 
fell upon me, “ Oh 1 , unexpected aid,’* 

exclaimed 
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exclaimed I —“ Yes, this shall be mr 

I 

“ shield!” At these words*. penetrated 
\#ith the most lively faith, seized with a 
sacred enthusiasm, and inspired, at it 
were, with intrepidity, I grasped my 

crucifix with transports, and pressing it 
to my bosom, I said, in a firm tone, 

f ‘ Begone !’ ’ Don Sancho, confounded 
and dismayed, mechanically stepped 
back, but immediately recovering all his 
fuiy, returned to his former place. I 
then as swift as lightning took to flight; 
Don Sancho, seizing his lantern, pursued 
me. By some sudden impulse, and 
without doubt inspired by Heaven, I di- 
rected my steps towards my chamber. 
Don Sancho was on the pdint of stop¬ 
ping and seizing me, when suddenly a 
soft and sonorous voice, the voice of an 

angel. 
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angel, resounded in the cavern, and dis¬ 
tinctly pronounced these words : “Mara- 
“ ma! mamma!”—I stopped, and burst 
into tears : the sound of'that darling voice 
by a powerful charm- dispelled, as it 
were, all the horrors which surrounded 
me j. it eflaced from my thoughts every 
•trace, every idea of crime.-—I turned my¬ 
self about, and 1 beheld- Don Sancho. 

Y 

with one knee on the ground, at two 
paces distance from me, holding his lan» 
tern in his trembling hand, and by the 
•other supporting himself against the wall, 

. with his* mouth half opened, and with his. 
eyes, now softened and full of tears, 

A. 

elevated and fixed towards Heaven ■$ he 
heard the -voice of my deliverer again, 
repeating, “ Mamma! ” Don Sancho- 
prostrated himself on the ground, whilst; 

I again 
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againbreathed and thanked Heaven. After 

a long silence 1 took the lantern, and 

U ¥ 

said, “ Don Sancho, follow me.” He 
immediately obeyed my summons. When 
we came to the cav.e of the fountain, he 

m 

' began to stagger, and at length sunk 
down upon the mossy seat, hiding his 
face with his - hands. “ Don Sancho,” 
said I, shedding a flood of tears, “ you 
“ now possess toy secret; it is now only 

** that my life is in your hands.”—“ O 

% 

prodigy of maternal affection !” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ wonderful power of na- 
ture!< Yes, you surpass every other 


sentiment-; it is ydti only |vho produce 

« i 

t i 

' u the most sublime viituef! Unfortu- 

**. irate Diana f what have fyou not en- 

** ■ dured 1 . .. you havebecome a mother 

» 

‘••‘’in tliis caveEm?”—Yesj” answered' 

a 

I, “ and 
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* 


I, “ and my child is near four years old/' 
—“ Dry up your .tears,” said he'with 
enthusiasm ; ** you shall be free again 
this very evening. Dqn Pedro is not 
“ married; but he has sold all his estates, 

ft 

** and has disappeared. You are his,’ 

» * 

“ and we must find him j and I only 
“ wish to live to deliver into his arms his 
** wife and his infant.” At these words 
I prostrated myself before Don Sancho, 
and expressed all the gratitude with which 
I was penetrated. He contemplated me 
for a moment, thus prostrated at his feet, 
and exclaimed, “ Wonderful Proy- • 

“ dence!” He then raised me, and 

■» 

seating me by his side, he took one of 
my hands and placed it in his own: his 
looks, his countenance, his voice, every 
thing in him was changed; his features, 

indeed 
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indeed his whole person, seemed to boar 
the expression of a calm melancholy and 
a tenderness which I never before had per¬ 
ceived in him, and which clearly con¬ 
vinced me rhat a sudden and wonderful 
revolution was about taking place in his 
imagination and his heart. “ Incom- 
a parable woman!”. said he, ** you are 
“ now no longer to me that dangerous' 
“ object which destroyed both my rea- 
“ son and my existence : I now contem- 
plate you as a singular being, who pos- 
** sesses nothing terrestrial.. Who can 
“ henceforth cherish a profane passion 

“ for you ? I now console ^myself for 

* 

“ those crimes, and for those pangs 
“ which 1 suffered, by the new pleasure 
** which I eijjoy in admiring you without 
** .measure, and in devoting myself to 

“ your 
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** your service. Unworthy to consecrate 
* c mywholelife toyou, I’ll leave you when 
“ I. can no longer be of service. — Oh, 
“ that I could but return then to this 

lc Spot, this cavern, where the most 

« 

i‘ sublime piety and maternal affection 
“ have produced so much heroic forti- 
** tude and such miracles 1 into this so* 
** lemn temple, where the Supreme Be* 

“ ing, who protected you, has spoken to 

v ■** 

•* me by the voice of an angel 1 Oh, it 
M is here, when ! -have protected you, 

** that- I wopld shut mtseif up and die! 

» 

** Here at every step I should see the in- 

jr •* 

** delible njprks of my fuiy and my 

“ crimee;. but here also I should -behold 

» 

“ every where the^traces of your divine 

m 

M virtue J” Here fie stopped, and forci- 
bly pressing my hands, his tears denied 

him 
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him utterance: 1 felt such violent emo¬ 
tion, that 1 was incapable of speaking. 

“ 1 ask nothing of you but your forgive- 

► 

ness/* said he : cc alas I what is life to 

r 

me ? I do but exist for you. Heaven 
** grant that I may live long enough to 
“ see you happy 1 But who knows whe- 
“ ther I shall fever enjoy that glory, of 
4 ‘ rtttoring you to happiness ? ’ ’ — At 
these wards a gloomy melancholy over- 
shaded his countenance ... a dark pre- 
eeatiment, no doubt, agitate^ his mindj 
and I myself was much troubled.. He 
then told me that, having nether, horses 
nor carriage, he should be uteder the ne- 

•4 

cessity of borrowing them o| the Count, 

# r * 

who was gone a hunting, ajfid was not 
expected back till towards ensuing }. be* 

'4 

sides, that it was necessary, on account 

of 
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of the servants, that I should not go 
away till night; he added, however, that 
if I desired it he would take me away im¬ 
mediately : “ But,” continued he, “such 
“ precipitation would certainly produce 
“ a terrible noise, and would infallibly 
“ ruin that cowardly and barbarous vil- 
“ lain of whom I am the accomplice; for 
“ I being obliged to give orders for our 
“ departure, I should without doubt be 
“ obliged to use violence, because, the 
“ Count being once discovered, would 

“ be both irritated and desperate j and,'in 

•> 

“ this tumult, what would become of 
“ you and your infant ? ”—Here I intefc 
rupted Don Sancho, by telling him, that 
I did not \0ish, at least before I left the 

Castle, , that nhe Count and Leonora 

\ • 

sho.uld be apprised of the existence of my 

child. 
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child. Don Sancho gave me his word 
that he would not say r any thing of it. 
e( All this may be done without any con- 
“ fusion,’* continued he: “I will assure 
“ the Count that you have yielded to my 
“ passion, but that you will not agree 
“ to our union taking place in this castle, 
“ which has justly become so odious to 
f * you j and that I will take you away 


« 

« 

« 

cc 

cc 

cc 

<( 

u 

cc 


as soon as the domestics are all a-bed. 
He may perhaps insist that the nup¬ 
tial ceremony should unm^diately 
take place, but 1 shall be able to si¬ 
lence him. 1 shall have his carriage 

0 

* 

and his horses, which I pill put-to 

* ^ 

myself. I will cause my two servants 
to sit up, with orders to wait in the 
Count’s antichamber and, to have .an 


“ eye upon . him; I will place the car- 

* e riage 
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* 


4 

**■ riage about' a hundred paces hence, 
** and will come to fetch yoif about ten 
“ or eleven o’clock in the evening;. I 


“ shall bring a great cloak with me, in 

I 

** which you may wrap yourself up, to- 
“ gethcr with yoUr infant. I then will 
** place you in the carriage, and we wall 

<{ immediately set off, leaving orders for 

« 

“ my pi ople fo meet me at Grenada .. . 


Pt 


“ you shall not quit the carriage, the 

i 

“ blinds of'which shall be kept shut; and 
cc we ^SHhence proceed directly to 


4C 


Portugal,’* 


• a '«h .v 


I agreed that if was impossible hastily 
to form a better plan ; but nevertheless 


J, felt vtery uneasy: I feared the perfjdy 


of the Count; I was afraid that he would 
easily see that Don Sancho, whom he 

knew 
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knew to possess a great deal of genero¬ 
sity, had renounced all idea of persecu¬ 
ting me, by his taking me away without 
marrying me; I at the same time knew 
that the security of the Count depended 

solely on my marriage with Don Sancho; 

« 

1 was also certain that he would employ 

# 

the most treacherous means to stop or 
ruin us; and, above all, I feared that 

1 

he would dispatch assassins after us on 
our journey. “ Rest assured,” said 
Don Sancho, “ that his cowardice is 
“ equal to his villany ;* he will yield 

k I 

<{ without resistance to all %ny wishes, 

v 

“ and he has not the least ti&ie to form 

v + 

i 

“ any conspiracy. Not inhabiting this 

I 

“ castle constaijfly, his establishment here 
“ Is but small; he has but one valet de 
“ chambre, four grooms, an old gar- 

dener. 
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** deuer, Leonora, and two female ser- 
“ vants. I will tell him, that for his 
“ own security 1 will take no servants 
“ with me that know you, and that I 
“ shall apprise them that the Count has 
“ somg dispatches to give them for Ma- 
“ drid, with which they must hold 
** themselves in readiness to depart at 
“ day-break ; and, to be more at hand, 
“ remain all night in his antichamber. 
“ But as for them, J shall apprise them 
“ that, instead of proceeding to Madrid, 
“ they must follow me on to Grenada. 
“ I will'in the mean time go and prepare 
“-every thing for our flight. The Coupjjjr 
“ will not return from the chase till two 
hours before supper; I will then speak 
“ to him about it, and shall only leave 
“ him under* a pretext of going to bed 

“ immediately 
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"** immediately after supper, in order to 
* c deceive the servants ; I shall not stay' 
<c in my chamber but a quarter of an 
“ hour, during which time my people, 
** who are brave and affectionate, will 
narrowly watch the Count: should he 
“ leave the chamber but for one minute, 
<e or should he send any message, they 
* f will immediately inform me of it. In 
short, he will neither have tim^, cou- 
“ rage, nor presence of mind to prepare 
or do any thing to obstruct us. He 
fc will be ignorant of the route which we 
** shall take; we shall leave him trem- 

i 

K bling and sunk in his own 'terrors.. 

“ But,” continued Doii Sahcho, “ it is 
“ time that we should part. I have got 
“ the only key of the dungeon under my 
c< own care $ there is no other: Leonora 
vol. m. h “ takes 
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** takes it from, and delivers it to me. I* 
** must, for your own security, lock 
you up for the last time. As soon as 1 
** have spoken to the Count, I will write you 
** a few- lines before supper, to calm your 
** anxiety: 1 shall charge Leonora with 
** this note; 6he will immediately return 


** to me the key, and I shall take good 
“ care that the Count shall not speak a 
“ single word to her in private. Bethere- 
“• fore tranquil; return to your infant, 
and embrace her more tenderly than 
“ ever you have hitherto done. In a 
** few hours you both shall he free. 


“ or Don Sancho will perish ... I live 


J 

** but for you, and shall still further en- 
* e noble my existence by the unexampled 


1 


‘‘ proofs of attachment which 1 shall 

M 

“ evince.’* Oh . pronouncing these 


words 



words lie arose. 1 followed him, en¬ 
treating him again to write me a line, 
and to keep the Cownt entirely ignorant 
of the existence of my child. He told 
me that he never thought of mentioning 
it, -supposing even that I had not prohi¬ 
bited him, Having,arrived at the door 
of the cavern, 1 reached out my hand to 
him, and burst into tears; he grasped it 
with transports, and throwing himself on 
his knees, exclaimed, Eternal Being, 
“ thou whose majesty fills this cavern, 

• ir 

“ thou who watchest ovdr Diana, and 
“ who through her meani bast opened 
ft ray eyes, and changed thy heart. Oh, 
“ -make me worthy to defend and save 
“ ker l 1 ’ At these words he precipi¬ 
tately rose, pressed my hand against his 

bosom, opened the door, and departed, 

h '2 When 
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When I found myself alone, I did not 
feel that joy which naturally could have 
been expected ; a thousand sinister ideas 
confusedly offered themselves to my ima- 
gination — but I hastened to return to 
my daughter, expecting to find her dis¬ 
tressed by my long absence. As soon 
as she heard me approach, she called to 
me as usual, and I did not hear that ten¬ 
der voice which had saved me without 


the greatest emotion: she was bathed in 
tears. I embraced her a thousand times ; 


and as 1 bore her in my arms, 1 felt a 
strong mixture of opposite sensations. .. 
the lively hope of a speedy deliverance 
made my heart palpitate; but this emotion 
of joy was repressed by a confused dis¬ 


quietude and the most terrific fears. 

sv • 

i * 

did not at all doubt the cood faith of I 


of Don 


Sancho: 
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Sancho: I knew his courage and his pre- 
sence of mind ; and I even flattered my¬ 
self, that after a few hours reflection he 
certainly would be able to perfect apian 
which he so rapidly conceived. But I mor¬ 
tally feared the perfidy andduplicity of the 
Count.— I passed the whole day in .a 
most painful agitation, which went on 
gradually increasing as the time ap¬ 
proached. — How many projects did .1 
form with respect to my daughter!—Blit, 
even-at the time that I indulged in these 
cheering hopes, I felt still an oppressive 
load weighing on my heart. In vain did 
I keep repeating to myself that my ap¬ 
prehensions were Chimerical ; my heart 
seemed to tell me to the contrary; and 
the sort of hope which I entertained 
served but to suspend as it were my re- 

H 3 signation. 
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agnation, render my former habitual 

rrrisforturf'e more irksome, and leave me 

* 

a prey to all the torments of the most 
painful uncertainty. In such a state of 
anxiety I was but little tempted to shew 
the light to my daughter; and strange, 
gloomy presentiments hindered me all 
the time from doing it. I 1 aid her down 
-an hour earlier 1 than usual, in order that 

>,I might go and listen near the' wicket. 

* 

.Being in eager'expectation of-a note from 
Don Sancho, at seven o’clock I went and 
sat myself down on a stone near the dooh 
After waiting until three quarters past 

mr - 

• nine 1 heard some noise on 'the stair. 
, case, and almost instantly saw a small 
. basket coming down. I did not speak 
. to Leonora, that 1 might not djglay her, 
- as sh<i»as to take the keys baek to Don 

Sancho j 



Sanche; but I took the basket; arid .flew 
to my oratory. With transports 6f joy I 
recognized the hand of Don Sairchd, and 
read what follows : 


M 


cc 


I have spoke to him j he consents 
** to all, and offers no objections r He 
has only exacted my word of honour 
“ that 1 would not accuse him. 1 am 
“ now writing to you from his closet: 
“ he is not more than ten paces distaik 
“ from me, and is looking for some pa- 
** pers which he wishes to destroy.. ‘. 
“ all my orders are giv<fjn, every precau- 
“ tion is taken, for thejsecurity of '• out 
“ flight. Wekave nothing more to*dreadi 
* f you are free, and maiy enjoy that idea 
“ with perfect confidence. W§ are now 

I 

• 1 

<f going to ■ set down to supper; in two 

H 4 “ hours 
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" hours .lime I shall be .at the door of the 


“ cavern . . . this night shall expiate all 
“ my crimes ... I wish to live, and I 
“ resign you!—My heart is firm in its 
“ resolves, and will ever remain so > 
te and yet how deeply is it wounded ! . . 
w I have no hopes, no futurity to look 
“ to. Remorse, desires, anger, hitherto- 
“ filled up my existence, and kept my 
“ mind employed ; but this sudden calm 
“ which succeeds after so many storms, 
u is to me but like the night of my 
“ grave— like destruction ; my ardent 
“ soul no. more will taste the com- 


“ forts of rest; and when I wish texpio 
ft ture to myself the charms of tranquil- 
** lity, nothing but the grave offers itself 


ft to myview. O Diana! -many are the 
“ chances which might snatch youfrom 



• “ the 
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/ 

“ the abyss wherein you lay; but what 
power can save me from the vortex 
“ wherein love’s frightful violence has 
** plunged me?—Farewell! ... at twelve 
“ the unfortunate Don Sancho will re- 
*“ store to you that happiness which he 
“ has irretrievably lost himself!” 

The first lines of this note alone attract¬ 
ed my attention : 1 read them over again 
several times, and at length said to my¬ 
self, the term of all my troubles is at 
hand. But it was not wkh the effusions 
of real joy that I returned the Almighty 
. my thanks : this note increased my emo¬ 
tion and my anxiety, more than-it strength¬ 
ened my hopes. I looked on eyery sur¬ 
rounding object with a Sort of terror y 
dreading every moment lest some unforei 

h S 


seen 
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seencircpmstance shpuld render? bur de-s 
sign abortive; and no longer could coni 
ceive hpw X had been able to live during 

four years in this horrid cavern. 

»■ 

When we submit to necessity, we may* 

make a good use of our imagination,' 

* 

which at other times so often misleads 

ft 

Us. For has not reason its illusions also? . 

Reason can bestow agreeable colours on 

» 

the most gloomy objects, and, together: 

with the help of religion, had adorned 

my cavern j and I therefore feared, in 

■ 

case my expectations should be deceived, 
that I should not be- able- to- recover that # 
fortitude and resolution which 1 had 
hitherto possessed. Meanwhile I prepared 
f very thing for my departure- I though^ 

'i ought to. .employ infinite pre^twns 
, x - that 



/ 



that my daughter might not • bfe too 
much exposed to the air and ’ light; I 
placed a bandage on her eyes; she heaved 
a little groan, but' she did not awake} 
and 1 prepared a blanket that I meant to 
wrap her up with. I left her asleep ; it 
was then eleven o’clock ; and taking my 
lantern, I went to walk about the cavern 

M 

until twelve, as 1 found it impossible to 
remain for a moment in the same place* 
I was/ holding Don Sancho’s note, and 
these words, we have nothing more to 
dread ; you are free, and may enjoy that 
idea with perfect confidence , made a deep 
and lively impression on. me at this mo» 
ment. I had but thre^f quarters of a? 
hour to wait. So near the accomplish* 
ment of such a promise, it seemed, tp 
Sue impossible that the enterprise sfyquift 

h 6 fait 
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'fai\ Hope gradually became certainty*— 
I ought then to have given up all my 

r 

thoughts to God, but 1 was only one and 
twenty... and 1 prayed and returned 
thanks with an -insurmountable inatten* 

I 

tion: joy dispelled that fervor which 
misfortune had formerly given to my de¬ 
votion ; in short, I was not deserving 
of being made happy ... I was only en¬ 
gaged with thinking on the delight which 
I should derive from the contemplation 
of my Alphcaieine’s face—the view of her 

t 

eyes, which I had never yet seen—the 
expression of her looks, which I pictured 
to myself so tender and affectionate—and, 
the -witnessing of her joy and surprise. 
'Together with these so natural reflec¬ 
tions* a-thousand rather frivolous ideas 
would intrude: I no longer remainedrn- 

sensibie 
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sensible to the idea of re-appearing' a 8 

the earth m all the histre of vouth .... 

0 

yes, I will own it l More than once, - at 
the idea of again beholding my features 
in a glass, and adorning my person, 1 
felt my emotion increase!-—These reve¬ 
ries disturbed me with their delusive 
charms, and I became angry with myself* 
Alas! I was soon destined to expiate 
them ... at a quarter before twelve I 
went and sat' down on the stone by the 
side of the wicket, and. from this mo- 

•w 

ment could no longer connect my ideas $ 
1 listened, with a palpitation which sus¬ 
pended as it were all my faculties. After 
waiting during half an hour, I began to 
feel uneasy: the prdfbGnd silence, and 
deep gloom of the cavern began to appal 
"me, and my terror went on increasing 

every 
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every minute.—-At length, about-one 
o’clock, my dog began to be agitated*, 
and scratched against the door $ I rose 
in a transport—1 listened ; some person 
Was coming down the steps. 1 recovered 

hope and joy. “ Is it you, DonSancho?” 

\ 

exclaimed I.. . Heavens 1 what terror 
Seized me, when I heard the Count’s 
thundering voice pronouncing these 
dreadful words: Don Sancho is dead. I 
shall employ the night in walling up this 
door , and nothing henceforth,! ... 1 heard 
no more ^ .struck, as with a thunderbolt* 
I-fell senseless on the stone. In about 

*- k 

fcalfan hour I began to recover: my dog 
had set up a mournful howling; the 
poor animal seemed as if desirous of giv* 
pig me assistance. . He was in my lap, 

m 

.pulling' 



pulling une by ray gown, and one of baa 
paws had stuck in my hair. 


Notwithstanding Azov's yelling, I 
plainly distinguished the noise of the 
work, which was carrying on the other 
side of the door. It was no longer love, 
who in anger was feigning to wall up the 
doorj it was hatred busy in covering up' 
my grave, . . 


. My first idea was that of running away 
from, my implacable foot I took up my 
lantern, which was on the point of going 

I 

out; I arose, and walkyd towards my 


chamber Azov did nof follow me, he 

> 

remained close to the door, and I heard 

a 

his. how lings for a length of time; and 

when they ceased, it seemed to me as if: 
. . Iwas 
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l was mote alone than CV'T. I pictured 
to myself the wretched Don Sancho, 
pierced with blows, and lying a bleed¬ 
ing corpse . . . and th" excess of my ter¬ 
ror caused “me such a trembling lit, that 
I was forced to stop and lean against the 
rock, during which time my lantern fell 
from my hand and the fight went out. 
This last incident made me quite frantic. 
—I wished I had been behind the door 
which I had just left, when I should at 
least have heard the nbise of living crea¬ 
tures ; the silence and obscurity of the 
Cavern causing me as much terror as if 1 
had never been alone before. Alas! 
my imagination but a few months before 
had overleaped the bounds, and trans¬ 
ported me on the earth, and now for the 
second time 1 was going to be confined! 

As 
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As I had walked but very slowly, I had 
reached only about half-way to my cham¬ 
ber, and felt myself extremely weak, and 
my head so confused, that I began to 
despair being able to return to my 
daughter during this disastrous night* 
1 tried to walk on, however j but I stag¬ 
gered and bruised myself repeatedly 
against sharp points of the rocks. Every 
time I felt the cold stone, I shuddered— 
my hair stood an end: I could not support 
myself, and yet was mortally afraid to 
stop. Whenever I stopped,‘the most fright* 

ful images crowded on my mind; I could 

* 

not connect my ideas, jand the' most 
ghastly forms seemed stalking before me* 
Once, when I stopped, endeavouring to 
recover my breath and form some recol¬ 
lection of the windings 1 had to follow 

(for 
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l * f r 

-■ (for whenever I reached an angle I was ac 

•a loss which way to turn), 1 remember- 

•* 

ed at length that my chamber was on the 

A 

right, ahd that at a distance of twenty 

1 9 

"paces Don Sancho this same day had 
-fallen on his knees at hearing the sound 
-of my daughter’s voice! 1 shuddered at 
the thought 1 was going to pass the same 
'ground where this unhappy man had 
-paced but so lately. 1 was advancing 
-with . much caution, when my foot met 
with something which seemed to move at 
the time.... I startled ... I knew the 
ground, was perfectly smooth ... 1 me* 
chanically looked downwards,, and fan* 
cied 1 saw Don Sancho’s bleeding corpse 
lying extended at my feet, and obstruct* 

9 

ing, my passage.-—At that instant I felt 
myself laid hold of and dragged forward 

'ft 

by 
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by my garment; my knees trembled and 

sunk under me; I fell down, but I found 

« 

at the same time it was my dog that had 

* L 

caused me this extreme fright. I rose, 

« 

took up Azor in my arms; and my ter* 

« 

rors having a little subsided, I soon after 

ft 

reached my chamber. I embraced my 
Alphonsine, and shed torrents of tears': 
I laid down, and remained oh my bed 
for three hours, but could not get any 
sleep; I rose again, and curiosity led me 

r ^ 

to the wicket. They wete still at work 
walling up the door,, which was nek 

* J * 

finished until half past six o’clock. As 
I was returning to my cKatriber, I per*- 

X. * 

ccived, with the help of i candle which 
I held in my hand, something lying on 
the ground, which on examination T 
found to be a pocket-book. I concluded 

i* 
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It must have dropped from Don Sancho’s 
pocket at the time he threw himself on 
his knees. I had not courage to pick it 
up, and left it where I had found it: 
but when my daughter was up, I returned 

t 

with her, without any light, to that part 
of the cavern. I found the pocket-book 
again, took it up with a trembling hand, 
.carried it into-my chamber, and put it into 
a closet; unwilling to examine its con- 

w 

tents at that time, although I had no 

ft 

.doubt but 1 sfioujdfind some information 

•a 

concerning my deplorable fete.—1 should 

» 

have deplored the loss of Don. Sancbo, 
even before-he had made a sacrifice of 
his love, and promised to restore to me 
my liberty: he was the only person in 
the whole world from whom I could ex¬ 
pect compassion and assistance, and who 

felt 
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i 


felt disposed, spite of his threats and 
violence, to appreciate my fortitude and' 
my resignation. While he - complained* 
of me, he seemed still to admire my con- • 

w k 

duct. I could not but be attached to 
him, notwithstanding the rigours I exer-' 

cised towards himj and for four years I ’ 
had received no praises but those which 
he lavished on me.—The most bitter 
persecutions had not entirely subdued my 
vanity . . . ahd Don Sancho now offer- ’ 

r 

in order to 

T 

become my deliverer and the protector 

* 

of my child, became in my ieyes the most 
generous of men, and the most deser- ‘ 
ving of my regard. Thus 1 deplored his 
los'k sincerely. I could not conceive how' 
the Count had' been able to perpetrate 
the horrid £et, though 1 concluded he 

r 


ing himself a willing victim 


must 



ib ust have done it by artifice* > and at the * 
time when Don Sancho had retired into 
his chamber; and I imagined that the 

a 

Precaution which the latter had taken to. 
remove his own servants, and station 

•a. 

them near the Count’s apartment, must 
have operated against him by depriving 

w 

a 

him of all assistance, and giving him up 
defenceless to - the perfidious vengeance 
of his enemy. But then how could the 
murder be concealed ? what had they 

■ i 

done with the unhappy man’s body ? 

This I had not the jow r to guess; I 

* 

knew the crime, but I knew not the 
atrocity of tl emeans., Alas! by a strict 
judgment of Providence, he who, to 
accomplish my , ruin, was; doomed to 
fall under the blows of the villain whose 

r 

accomplice he was, became his real 



victim when he wished to serve and de~ - 

« • • ■ i * 

liyer me! To fill np the pleasure of my < 

k * 

grief, I was discontented with myself,— . 
With confusion I remember the emotions 
of vanity .which I experienced in the 
mpments I cherished the hope of a 
speedy deliverance. I did not conceive 
that even maternal affection alone was in 
some measure connected with this foible. 
My greatest misfortune was, that I now 
could no longer hope for that divine pro. 

tectiop which had hitherto contributed so 

« 

much to my quietude. I now found that 

% 

misfortunes had not yet perfectly ma¬ 
tured either my mind or disposition.—* 

< 

Reflection now convinced me that if Don 

Sancho had even succeeded in breaking 

* 

my* chains, I should have found neither' 
repose or security under the only care 

and 
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and protection of 'a man accustomed for 
such a- length of time to yield blindly to 
every impulse, and wantonly to submit 
to the impetuosity of his passions. It is 

m 

true he had in our last interview pledged 
his faith to me, and renounced for ever 
his love j but perhaps, • a few hours af¬ 
ter, this placid disposition would have va» 
nished; I reflected more particularly that 
his last-note breathed nothing but an ar¬ 
dent passion. What had I not to appre¬ 
hend, in placing myself in the hands 
of a man whose resolutions were ever 
fluctuating, whose disposition was so 
weak, and whose passions were so vehe¬ 
ment ! However, I now was delivered up, 
together with my infant, to the vengeance 
of a monster whose ferocious cruelty no¬ 
thing could constrain. After having as¬ 
sassinated 
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sassinated Don Sancho, what would now 
withhold him from ridding himself of an 
unfortunate captive whom he abhorred ? 
Under such extremity I enjoyed the 

thought that my cavern was walled up, at 
least I did not labour under the apprehen¬ 
sion of being assassinated during my sleep. 

. . . But, pei haps they might withhold 
my provisions ? My only hopes now rest¬ 
ed in Leonora: I recollected her pro¬ 
mises, and relied on them, flattering my¬ 
self that Heaven would pardon my weak¬ 
ness on account of the innocence of my 
infant. I* returned in the e\fening to the 

wicket, and heard them stijl busily em- 

\ 

ployed in closing up the door, which 
lasted till near four o’clock in the mom- 
ing. * On the third day after the death 
of the unfortunate Don Sancho, 1 had 
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some 
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some conversation, with Leonora at the 
wicket: she informed me that I should 
no longer be supplied with candles, which 
I had already anticipated ; adding, how¬ 
ever, that my provisions would not be re¬ 
trenched : she assured me that the Count 
departed that morning for Madrid, and 
that he would visit the castle but very 
seldom. This information .was a great 
consolation to me. I still possessed a,very 

valuable diamond ring which I promised 

•• 

to give to Leonora, but told her I had 
no light to look for it, at the same time 

entreating her to supply me,with light 

1 

sufficient to last l^ut for a few days, which 
she promised to do without the least he¬ 
sitation, apprizing me how'ever that it 

would be for the last time. I questioned 

* 

• hex about Don Sancho, which she briefly 

answers# 
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answered by .saying that he had died sud¬ 
denly, but she would not enter into any 
details: she however expressed more 
mildness and humanity in this last con- 

i 

versation than she had ever done before. 
A few days after I gave her the diamond 
ring, and she promised, in rather an af¬ 
fecting tone, that she would always do 
every thing in her power to soften the 

rigours of my fate, i trembled, however, 

« 

fo think that I had no more presents to 

% 1 

give her, and that she was perfectly well 
acquainted with- this circumstance, as I 
had the imprudence, ^on tny first entering 
the cavern, to make herjacquainted with 
rhe quantity of jewels I fhad tfien about 
me. But if interest prevailed on her in 

the first instance, religious scruples now 

1 « ^ 

must have completed what avarice before 

i 2 had 
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had begun ; for ever since she had ceased 

to expect any pecuniary consideration, 

\ * 

sherendered me the most invaluable ser- 

vices, and not without some risk to her- 

* 

self. Leonora, far from being impious, 
always possessed some religious notions; 

a 

those however being but imperfect, they 

impressed her with fear, though not with 

love ; and I owe to this salutary fear my 

own existence, as well as th at of my infant. 

I passed a fortnight in a state of suchindif- 

* 

ference, which caused such an indolent 
habit that, excepting the time which I 
devoted to walk with my daughter, I re¬ 
mained immoveably fixed either in my 
arm-chair, or lying on my bed. My 

i 

thoughts now were vague and gloomy: 
during the life of Don Sancho I had al¬ 
ways lived in expectation of seeing some 

kind 
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kind of revolution in my situation ; even 
my fears awakened all my attention; his 
love, his remorse, his spit'', his letter, af¬ 
forded some kind of variety in my soli¬ 
tude : but now I saw nothing in the fu¬ 
ture but a continual monotony of grief 
and sorrow, without any adventures or 
hope; 1 forgot the perfidy and the fury 
of Don Sancho ; I only recollected his 
constancy, his passionate attachment, 
his generous resolution, and his tragic 
end! .. . | could not interrogate iny 
heart now without discovering new weak¬ 
nesses andinconceivablcstrange fancies.— 
But how useful was this examination to 

A 

me! I humiliated thyself before the 
Being who prefers a true sentiment of 
humility to all laudable actions, which 
arc accompanied either by pride or pjc- 

i 3 sumption. 



sumption. I by degrees recovered that 
calm happiness, produced by religious 
confidence; and I conceived that my re- 

f 

signation would be more agreeable to 

r ' - 

Heaven, than it was during the life of Don 
Sancho, as it would no longer be subject 
to praise or admiration. My daughter 
was an- inducement to regain my forti¬ 
tude, for I perceived that she was affected 
at my sorrows and my troubles ; and 
from that moment I affected the greatest 
hilarity : I invented new pfcy-things for 

her j and when she grasped me with her 

* * 

little hands, she no mpre found the tears 
'trickling down my cheeks. I now com¬ 
menced to teach her to recite her prayers 

by heart, and to inculcate into her ten- 

»* 

der mind the first principles, sof religion. 
With what fervour, and with what faith, 

did 



Jid 1 accompany her in prayer! her 
voice seemed so mild and so moving! 
Oh, how much does maternal affection 
exalt piety ! Is it possiblethat a tender mo¬ 
ther should not possess the most profound 
sentiments of religion ? How is it pos¬ 
sible that she can reject such exalted 
hopes, and such support for her infant ? 
How can she, without this grand idea', 
sustain the mortal fears, the natural con¬ 
sequences of the weakness and frailty of 
infancy ? How can maternal ambition 
condescend to Jbe content with human 

■f 

succours, when she mayf look to Heaven. 

. for assistance ? Ah! th* heart of a mo- 

- ^ 

ther, without efforts, rai|es itself to the 
Deity! In imploring Heaven for her in- 
&at, she forget^ that worship is a duty ; 
prayer seems to her to be but a natural 

x 4 impulse s 
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impulse, springing from her tender¬ 
ness. 

t 


v However, willing to cultivate the 
good will of my gaoler, I wished to es¬ 
tablish between her and myself a kind of 
regular intercourse, which she perempto¬ 
rily refused ; particularly ever since she 
began to pity me, and without doubt 
to feel some sort of repentance: my 
conversation must have caused her some 
kind of uneasiness ; she always c arefully 
avoided it, and always answered me in a 
very brief manner. I spoke to her about 
the. order which condemned me never to 
have jany more light;. an order which 
had become more terrible, as it left me 
nothing to hope for, in consequence of tJSe 
death of the unfortunate Don Sancho. 

But 
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But Leonora seemed inflexible on this 

«■ < 

point: the Count had told her, that 
smoke had been perceived issuing from 
the cavities of the rock; he pretended, that 
as I was alone, I might by some impru¬ 
dence set the straw matting or furniture on 
fire; and all that I could obtain from Leo¬ 
nora, was a little tinder and a- few bunches 
of matches, with a promise to supply me 
every year on EaSter day with qt pound 
of candles. She rated her condescension 
particularly high on this account, and I 
felt the value of it. 1 had saved nearly 
five and twenty pounds of tapers, and 
calculated that, by using them only for 

working such little time as was immedi- 

* 

ately necessary for my daughter, namely, 

for two or three hours. in a week, the 

* 

riock would last me nearly three years. 

• i 5 I therefore 
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I therefore banished from my thoughts 
every alarm as to a later period, leaving 
the rest in the hands of Providence. Le¬ 
onora agreed with me that, in case she 
had any communication/ to make, she 
would always pome to the wicket either 
in the evening at ten o’clock, or the 
morning at five; for which reason, ever 
after this, I never failed every day to go 
to the. wicker, morning and evening, at 
the appointed time. Moreover, I con¬ 
trived means whereby ‘she might be ena¬ 
bled to call me at any hour. Leonora 
no longer had the speaking trumpet, the 

t 

Count having taken it with him to Ma~ 
ydrid ; besides, it »was too large for Leo- 

-jnera to lift it up to the wicket: but she 

■ * 

< 

procured for me a large bell, a hook, a 

* 

hammer, and some cords, 1 fixed the 

cords 
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cords along the walls, from the wicket 
all the way to the cave of the fountain ^ 
I suspended the bell there, placing the 
end of the cord through the- wicket, so 
that, on Leonora’s pulling it, I might be 
apprized by the noise of the bell (which 
I could perfectly hear from my chamber) 
that she had something to communicate, 
entreating her at the same time not to 
.use those means but only on particular 
occasions. Leonora,, one morning, having 
givfcn me the signal, by knocking three' 

v 

t 

times, told me that slfe had an attack of 

» •» « 

a fever, so that I might not expect her 

*4 

1 had provisions in abun~ 

?/ * „ 

dance, and she had i brought me still 
more ; but I nevertheless was dreadfully 
alarmed at the idea that her illness might 
perhaps last for a long time, ok that it 

i 6 might 


for .some days. 
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might prove fatal to her: this thought 
distracted me, and as'I remained silent, 
and Leonora had left oft' speaking, I 
thought that she was gone; and as 1 was 
returning to my chamber,I heard her call¬ 
ing me; when I immediately returned, 
and asked her what she wanted ? She 
hesitated for some time; at length she 
said, “Is it true that you forgive me?”— 

•“ O yes, my dear Leonora,” exclaimed I; 

* 

“ and it is a long time since I have not 

* 

“ harboured the least resentment against 
“■you.”—“Well,” said she, “promise me 
“ to offer up your prayers for me.”—“ I 
« gjve you my wgrd.”—“I thank you.”— 

. At these words she hastily quitted me. On 
this occasion also I observed how much 
our vanity, so ambitious in its preten- 

is 

sions during prosperity, is gratified by 

trifles 
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trifles in adversity. What was Leonora’s 
good opinion to -me ? Nevertheless, I was 
not only affected, but flattered, that my 

piety had inspired her with so much con¬ 
fidence. I was sorry that I had not avail¬ 
ed myself at this time of the religious dis¬ 
position which she evinced, to try once 
again to bring her over to my interest, 
and to persuade her to restore me my 
freedom$ and during the three weeks 
which her illness lasted my alarms ex¬ 
ceeded all those which I had hitherto ex¬ 
perienced. I at first flattered myself 
that her illness would not be attended 
with any fatal consequences, and that she 
would only keep her troom for three or 
four days, as she had frequently done 
before; but not hearing any thing of her 
at the expiration of a fortnight, 1 did 

not 
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not doubt but she had died. I examined 

t 

our provisions, and I calculated that they 
were sufficient to last us for three months 
and more, if 1 made some retrenchment 
in the consumption of them. From that 
moment I restricted myself to the most 
rigorous regimen, and I never gave iny 
daughter her victuals during the whole 
time, without bathing her with my tears, 
thinking that perhaps in a few months 
she would ask mq for them in vain. 
When at the time of her meals she said 
tome, 4< Mamma, l am hungry,” .these 
words pierced me to the soul: I repre- 

I 

sented to myself that terrible moment ■ 

when,- bereft of every thing, and having 

* " 

nothing left to give her* I should hear 
those distressing words, I am hungry ! 

M 

pronounced in a supplicative and lament* 

able 
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able tone. The least diminution in our 
stock seemed to me to be excessive; I - 
considered it as a portion of the existence 
of my child. What ardent vows did I 
put up to Heaven for the re-establishment 
of the health of that woman who had 
^iverr me so much cause to hate her ? How 

o 

precious had her life now become to me! 
It is impossible to describe or imagine 
what I suffered during the third week: 
this forced abstemiousness, which I had 
undergone for more than twelve days, so 

• u 

reduced and weakened ine, that it de- 
prived me of sleep. While my daughter 
was up, I forced myself jto rise and play 

i 

with h& as usual $ but aslsoon as she was 

i * 

asleep, Iputup my prayerf to Heaven, and 

* 

gave free vent to my tears. Often in the 
middle of the night, forcibly struck with 

the 
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the Idea that Heaven would grant every 
thing asked for in humility and fervent 
prayer, I arose, and prostrated myself 
on the ground, and bathing it with my 
tears, collected all the strength and 
energy I was mistress of, to entreat Hea¬ 
ven to preserve my infant. These enthu¬ 
siastic emotions had always the happy 
effect to calm me and reanimate my 
hopes: I then laid myself down tran¬ 
quilly, and my humble and strong faith 
sited a divine balm on the deep wounds 
which pierced my heart, and I enjoyed a ■ 
few hours repose. But when the next 
day I returned to the wicket, the frightful 
aspect of the empty basket replunged me 
into the greatest horror. I now was asto¬ 
nished at having thought myself unhappy 
at the time when I was regularly fur¬ 
nished 
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nished with provisions ; and th'us did the 
goodness of Heaven, by these disquie¬ 
tudes and mortal fears, prepare me to 
support with more fortitude my lonely 

situation for the future. 

# 

At length the happy day arrived, when 
T found my basket replenished with pro¬ 
visions ; that memorable day which 
enabled me again to bring my daughter 
some new bread, fresh milk, and excel¬ 
lent fruit! For fifteen days deprived of 
bread, we had nothing in its stead but 
hard sea-biscuit and dried gingerbread ; 

I threw myself on my knfees, at the sight 

i 

of this basket, which restored and pro- 

l 

mised us new life. With what transport. 
did I embrace my daughter! with what 
joy did I prepare our dinner! ‘ and how 

much 
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much did I repeat at not having more 
implicitly relied on the goodness of Pro¬ 
vidence ! Never did I, in my better days, 
take so delicious a repast; never did 
the most -choice viands produce so agree- 

\ 

able a sensation, as that which I experi¬ 
enced on eating the new baked bread 5 
.1 even felt an inexpressible pleasure^®?! 
smelling and feeling iu 

On the second day 1 did not fail* to 
await Leonora at the wicket, I had a 
Strong desire of conversing with her; 
and as soon as I heard her approach the 
wicket, I felt all the emotion ar*d all the 
joy which the most lively friendship could 
•have produced. Leonora told me ttutt 
she had been extremely ill, and that Jf 
She had 'found herself in any imminent 

danger 
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danger she would have sent for the village 
curate, and have confessed to him my 
concealment, under the seal of confession, 
' with permission to reveal it after her 
death ; adding these remarkable words: 
“ I have had, during my sickness, so 
much inquietude on your account, 

" that I yesterday made a tailing will, 

> 

4t in which I have declared your situa* 
44 tion: I have sealed up this writing, 
“ and have carefully concealed it; and I 

r 

*•' shaU take care of it until I find an op- 
* f portunity to deposit it Secretly with a 

i 

“ notary, so that myLonl^hall not know 
“ of it.” 

_ 1 

This discourse gave me the greatest 

consolation which I had ever received 

' 

during my captivity; I av&r~*dvdmed Le¬ 


onora 
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onora with my bl«6sings j and I spoke 
from the bottom of my soul, for I felt 
myself labouring under such an oppres¬ 
sion, that this but half-justice, as it were, 
inspired me with the same transports of 
gratitude as the best-founded obliga¬ 
tions could have done. Leonora was 
this day less impatient to leave me than 
she usually was: I asked her a great 
many questions, which she all answered; 
and it was in this conversation that she 
apprized me that the Count had married 
the Duchess d* Olmas. I sincerely pitied 
that respectable woman ; 1 had tenderly 
loved her, and I was very certain that a 
union so ill suited to her disposition 
would render her life unhappy. I once 

■I * 

again in this conversation endeavoured to 
. gain Leonora over to my interest; I con- 

jural 
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jured her, in the name of Religion, to 
restore me my freedom: to which she 
answered, “ that it would take her at 
<e least six days to demolish the wall of 
<c my prison ; that the Count might ar- 
“ rive unexpectedly and surprise her in 
this undertaking ; and that nothing in 
** the world should induce her to accuse 
“ the Count.” She added, “ that she 
“ had done enough for me, and that I 
“ ought to be contented.” After which 
answer she abruptly quitted me. 

Reassured of the existence of my child, 

after having been distracted by the most 

> 

afflicting thoughts, I felt my soul more 

t • 

calm than ever I had done Since my 
captivity. The sudden termination of 
. an extreme suffering produces a kind of 

joyous 
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joyous state, which, although it does 

rot .strike the imagination, is nevertheless 

% 

most happy and most real. Passing ra¬ 
pidly from a state of happy mediocrity to 
an immense fortune, has nothing in it to 
compare to that ravishing sensation which 
we experience by being suddenly deliver¬ 
ed from some horrible evil j and thus it 
is ; that the unfortunate often enjoy the 
tnost perfect delight. 

A 

Five months had elapsed since the 
' death of Don Sancho : my daughter had 
attained the age of four yeafs and a half 
she eviaced all the sensibility and under- 
standing that maternal tenderness could 
wish for. It was a consolation to to 

ft 

remark, that $he was indebted to the 

s 

privation of light, and to our situation for 

a memory, 
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a memory, and application extraordinary 
at her age. Never being disturbed by 
any external objects, by noise or by com¬ 
pany, she was wholly enveloped, as it 
were, in the subiect with which she was 
occupied; the things that she had to re¬ 
collect were so few, that they did not in 
the least weaken her attention. In the 
profound silence of the cavern, and the 

A f 

sort of monotonous life weled,my lessons, 
which I endeavoured to render agreeable 

i • 

by raising her curiosity, ? seemed to be 

* 

nothing but an amusement. Her appli¬ 
cation seemed to be without any effort on 

■■ 

her part j and every thing was deeply 

r 

engraved on her young ^properly orga¬ 
nized mind, because it was imbibed 
there without any confusion. Without 
doubt her ignorance was extreme; the 

universe 



universe was veiled to her every mate¬ 
rial object was concealed from her sight; 
she had no ideas either of pleasure or 
society. But ought I not to thank Heaven, 
who by so miraculous an adventure had, 
from the nature of the thing, prepared 
for and assured to her an education, mo¬ 
ral, pure, and perfect ? As a child fa¬ 
voured by Providence, she had not the 
least idea of vice or vanity. At the age 
of four years and a half she spoke and 
equally understood the French and Spa¬ 
nish languages ; she already recited with 
a grace in these languages a number of 
small pieces, in verse and prose. I began 
to teach her arithmetic, with counters; 

I gave this study the form of a game, and 
this became a very favourite amusement 
of hers. Her sense of feeling bein^in¬ 
creased 
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* 


creased by the privation of sight, she 
immediately knew every thing by the 
touch, a faculty in which I much exer¬ 
cised her, and in which she attained so. 

* ' 

much perfection as to surpass all my ex¬ 
pectations. We took every day regularly 
long walks; I exercised her even in jump- 

4 

tog, by holding her by the hand. By 
these cares and many others, the idea of 
which I learnt from medicinal books, I 

i * 

4 

had the happiness to see her grow up in 

£ 

perfect health, and acquire a strong con* 

■ y 

stitution. One evening, wjhen according 

f. 

to custom I drew my hasp over her lit* 

tie face, to endeavour to form an idea of 

* ' "'I ' 

her features, she asked me what service the 

' ;■* 

eyes were of; and immediately recollect- 

» s • 

ing herself, ** Ah,” said she, “ I know 

’ 4 

“ —they are made for weeping. 1 ’ Alas!, 

» * 

vol, m. k she 
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she never knew any other use of them. 
This affecting ignorance, and expressed 
•with so much simplicity, caused my tears 
to flow. I hastened to put her to bed, 
m order to conceal from her the insur¬ 
mountable grief which overclouded my 
soul. At ten o’clock I laid myself down. 
I was in my first sleep when I was awoke 
by the sound of the bell, which I heard 
for the first time, and Avhich apprized 
me of some extraordinary event. It was 
midnight; I rose extremely agitated, and 
ran to the wicket, where. I found Leo¬ 
nora. “ My Lord is arrived,*’ said she, 
“ but will soon again return to Madrid. 
tf He proposes to bring your provisions 
“ to-morrow morning himself.” Here 
her voice faultered. “ Well!” saul I. 
—“ Well,” said Lio iora. c do not tat 

* A 

** any 
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any of those provisions which you find 
“ in the basket ; I have brought you 
“ bread and milk lor to-morrow. ’ ’—“ Just 
“ Heaven!”— £ * Pray to God for me; 1 
“ hope that he will pardon me my sins 
<c for the sake of what I do for you.” 
—“ O my dear Leonora, pray to God 
for me! O Leonora! Leonora! do 
“ not abandon me .”— et No, no, poor 
“ unfortunate lady, I will not permit * 
“ such a horrible deed.”-; Had 1 been 
near Leonora when she gave me these 
assurances, I should have thrown myself 
at her feet. How sweet it was to me' 

9 

the first time to hear frdm her mouth' 
such expressions of pity t “ My only' 
protectress,” exclaimed I, te my only 
“ friend, do not abandon me.”—“ 1 au- 
<c swer for your life. God bless you! 

“ and 


K 2 
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*- and here on rtiy knees I pray for you 

' | 

“ and thank you. If my Lord should 
“ speak to you, seem ignorant of this.”— 
* f Oh, I will not go to the wicket.”-— 
“ Empty every thing out of the basket, 
** and do not fail to throw all away.” 
—“ Oh, my kind benefactress 1”—■“ He 
will come again some other time. He 
** may perhaps make some . other at- 
** tempts, but he will leave this place in a 
** few days.**—“ Till then I will live upon 
“ the stock which I have by me.”—“ I 
“ will give you a signal to distinguish 
“ my basket from his. As long as he 

** remains here, 1 will put a roasted 

» 

“ chicken or a pigeon in my basket, with 
“ a ribbon about its neck, and besides 
“ a bundle of matches; if you do *not 
“ find both these things, throw all away.” 

“ Heavenly 
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—“ Heavenly Fathej! My good Leo- 
** nora, how much I am indebted to 
“ you i Ah, you have atoned for every 
“ thing. What would become of me 
“ without you ?” —** You would have 
“ been poisoned to-morrow. ” —Adieu ; 
** pray to .God for me !** At these 
words she retired, and left me seized 
with terror. 

r 

The state that I was in did not permit 
me to think about lying down. I had 
net had a minute’s rest: 1 stopped in thit 
part of the cavern with a* light that I put 

into my lantern. At fivh o'clock iri the 

* 

morning I tremblingly tfeheW the fatal 

hr 

basket descend... I took*up with horror 
the provisions, which, cheated to sustain 
life, but contaminated by crime, would 

k 3 
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now only inflict d£ath, and I resolved to 
throw them into the pit of the cavern, to 
which I immediately proceeded, my dog 
following me. Having arrived near the 
. pit, I threw away thebread; but I trembled 
■ so much, that I dropped the jug of milk. 
It fell. at the side of the pit, and all the 
milk was spilt on the ground. My dog, 
whom 1 had not seen, licked it up with 
avidity behind me, out of a piece of the 
* broken jug which lay before him ; I 
turned round, and was petrified on seeing 
him drink. I immediately ran up to him, 
took him up in my arms, and returned 
. to my chamber. 1 extinguished my can- 
die before 1 entered it, as my daughter 
had just awoke and called me. I took 
her up; and whilst dressing her, I heard 
my poor Azor howling in a lowland 

deep 
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deep tone. On a sudden he was con¬ 
vulsed, and uttered two or three loud 
yelps; he then came near us. Alphon- 
sine, who was sitting by the side of me,, 
stroaked him, took him up and laid him 
on my lap, but he was dead!—-How can 
I describe what I felt at this moment, in 
thinking that had it not been for Leo¬ 
nora 1 should have given the milk to my 
daughter! Ah, that courageous woman* 
who saved us has expiated 'all the inju¬ 
ries which she had done me! 1 shall 
* 

never embrace my daughter without 
blessing her. Alphonsinei however seem¬ 
ed astonished at Azor’s want of motion, 
and soon seemed somewhat frightened ; 
she questioned me to this effect, and I 
answered in a faultering voice, when she 
immediately burst out into tears. I en« 

k 4 deavourcd 
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deavoured to give her some slight idea of 
death j she listened to me attentively, 
and then she burst out again into a flood 
of bitter tears. I carried my poor Azor 
into the small cavern, and threw him into 
the pit. This day was one of the most 
distressing I ever past. ■ During the whole 
time that we were eating, I felt an 
oppressive load upon my heart; my 
thoughts were so gloomy that I could 
not resolve to give my daughter the milk 
which Leonora had brought me, think¬ 
ing it was not impossible that, unknown 
to her, that had also been infused with 
the poison. 1 laid myself down earlier 

than usual, as I was greatly in want of 

* 

rest; but, notwithstanding my fatigue, 
i did not close my eyes the whole of the 

u 

night. I reflected with terror on the 

# 

villain 
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vHlain whom I had so passionately loved, 
and whose mind was solely engaged in 
seeking my life: I remembered, with a 

I 

kind of remorse, the love which I once * 
bore him ; it seemed to me that the in- 

4 

stinct of a pure soul ought - to have been 
sufficient to prevent a sympathy with one 
so black as his j and I trembled on see¬ 
ing to what excess the perverseness of 
passion and atheism could lead a man to 
whom nature had refused a compas¬ 
sionate and sensible heart. Leonora’s 

heart was not more tender than hisj but 

* *■ 

she had preserved some ideas of religion, 
and that made murder appear horrible to 
her. Had her mind been^nore enlight- 

i 

ened, and had she possessed die principles 

* « 

of true piety, she never would have be- 

» 

come the accomplice of her' master,.who, 

k S deprived 
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deprived of her assistance, never could 

I 

have accomplished the inhuman project 
to destroy me. I easily then concluded 
• that the ill-fated Don Sancho had pe- 
' rished by poison, and understood that it 
had been found more convenient to get 
rid of me by those means than by others 
more violent, particularly Leonora hav¬ 
ing, refused her assistance; and the walling 
up of the cave was perfectly comformable 
. to all these schemes, it rendering it im¬ 
possible for Leonora to afford a wretch¬ 
ed victim any assistance, or receive her 
last sighs. 

* 

* 

, When I reflected on the frightful 
depths of these execrable machinations, 

• * 5 - 

nothing could' have soothed my just 
alarms, had it not been for the firm'per¬ 
suasion 
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suasion which I entertained that Heaven, 
moved at my contrition and repentance, 
would not abandon me a prey to the 
rage of a monster bereft of every senti¬ 
ment of religion and humanity. 

During the following days I had a se¬ 
vere fit of a fever. Leonora restored to 

« 

me a little tranquillity by informing me 
that she had declared to my persecutor 
that she neither would quit the castle nor 
give, up her trust, and only on these two 
conditions would she. engage never to 

accuse him; but, that if he drove her 

« 

away, or deprived her of ithe key of my 
prison or that of the wicket, she would 

discover every thing. , This resolution, 

* ' 

which was of so much .service to ■ me, 
made me tremble for her sake ; .but she 

ft 

k 6 answered 
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answered that she took; and should al¬ 
ways take certain -precautions, which 
could not fail to preserve her from the 
effects of the poison. After this I did 
not any longer entertain apprehensions 
for our safety, knowing the Count to be 
as cowardly as he was cruel. Besides, 
loaded with so many crimes already, he 
could not well employ violence against a 
person who was informed of all misdeeds, 
and could easily discover them. 

A few days after this 1 had another 
conversation with Leonora, when she 

t 

apprized me that the Count had set off 
for Madrid, and that she did not think 
he would ever return. . I felt myself re¬ 
vived at this intelligence • .and Leonora 
seemed flattered at the satisfaction 1 vx- 

perienced 
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perienced on finding myself entirely 
under her sole care. Indeed, ever since 
the time that she had preserved my ex¬ 
istence, I observed infinitely less hard¬ 
heartedness about her; and she even on 
several occasions testified a sort of con¬ 
cern in my favour, which often led me 
to hope I might in time recover my li¬ 
berty, though she always peremptorily 
refused to hear me on the subject. Had 
I seen her but somewhat inclined to yield 
to my intreaties, I should not have hesi¬ 
tated, as a further inducement, to confide 
to her my secret j but I safer, on the con¬ 
trary, that now that her conscience was 
relieved by the invaluable‘service which 
she had rendered me, she was less in¬ 
clined than ever to commit her own se¬ 
curity. She bad supreme authority in 

the 
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the ca6tle; she enjoyed a comfortable iiv- 
dependence, which her pension and the 
great savings she was able to make in 
the general expcnces of so opulent a 
master (who, notwithstanding his avarice, 
was extremely remiss in his own con¬ 
cerns), enabled her greatly to improve. 

Leonora’s pension, besides, was not yet 
secure to her. The Count had given 
her reason to hope that in time .he would 
settle an annuity on her for life, to which 
Leonora could not fail to forfeit every ex¬ 
pectation as well as her present comforts, 
if she accused the Count: besides, she 

4 

must have acknowledged she had during 

0 

several years been his accomplice, and 
she was convinced she' should be first 
apprehended, in order to the matter being 

fully investigated, and that, after dan-' 

% 

guishing 
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guishing a long time in prison, abandon¬ 
ed by me, and persecuted by my family, 
she would at length die of want. If she 
had delivered me from confinement, and 
remaining with me as my deliveress, had 
conducted me to some foreign country, 
she would not have risked so much. But 
this last scheme would have required 
great advances of money, without any 
security as to rewards, or even reimburse¬ 
ments ; and such a project therefore 

i 

could not fail to stagger such a disposi¬ 
tion as Leonora's was. These various 

r - 

reflections totally deprived -me of the 
glimpse of hope which II had hitherto 
cherished; but I succeeded to obtain se¬ 
veral things from Leonora which she 
had denied me. She. gave: me a. little 
dog which I was extremely desirous of 

having 
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having for Alphonsine, for nothing had 
consoled her for the loss of Azor j and 
she received this new companion with 
infinite pleasure. About the close of that 

year I was attacked with a rheumatic 

» 

complaint in my back, which gave the 
most excruciating tortures.—I attributed 

a complaint of this nature, so uncommon 
to tfte age of three and twenty, to the 
many hours I had passed at the fountain, 

i 

particularly during the night j and in 
order to preserve my daughter from so 
painful a disorder, I began to accustom 
her in cold weather to wear nothing but 
flannel next her skin, which Leonora 
supplied me with, and which I made up 
for her. With these precautions, toge¬ 
ther with constant exercise and an excel¬ 
lent regimen, 1 succeeded to preserve *the 

' health 
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health of my child. On those days 
when our provisions were brought, 1 
used, after Leonora was gone, to take 
her with me to the wicket, being per- 
suaded that a little fresh air might be ob¬ 
tained there, which came through the 
first door and the wicket into the cavern. 
By degrees, as Alphonsine advanced in 
years, her questions became more fre¬ 
quent. I had ever since her earliest in¬ 
fancy accustomed her to the useful habit 
of never urging any subjectvfurther than 
I wished, and of being satisfied with the 
following answer, namely, that the ex- 
planation she requested waf above her 
years and comprehension. $he never in¬ 
sisted, and generally forgot the subject. 
In her enquiries respecting our food, I 
answered, that God gave. it to us, and 

that 



that I found it every day in a certain part 
of the cavern, where a child could not 
go without some danger. She had also 
imbibed a habit of the most perfect obe¬ 
dience, which I found no difficulty to in¬ 
culcate, as she depended on me alone, 
and at every moment of the day. She 
not only loves, but she knows no person 
besides myself} her gratitude, her re¬ 
spect, her tenderness, were never divided. 
She admires my superiority the more, as 
sire has nothing she can compare with it; 
and having not a single idea but what 
she is indebted to me for, she naturally, 
and without discussion, adopts all my 

*+■ m 

opinions. She looks on 'me alone as the 

i# 

depository, of religious precepts, revela¬ 
tion, science, morality, and human in- 
dustry. I am the sole and sovereign ar- 

bitress 
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bitress of the world which she inhabits. 
Every sentiment of gratitude, attachment, 
confidence, admiration, and submission, 
which in the world are experienced to¬ 
wards various objects, are all concentra¬ 
ted in me, in her own mind, and carried 
to the highest transports. Filial piety is 
to her a sort of worship; she has no more 
temptation to resist my will, than we 
should have to stand against what we 
know to be impossibilities j she follows 
me incessantly, and unites herself with 
me in thought and sentiment, as with an 
indispensable guide: satisfied with her 
existence, which my cares and love have 
embellished, she reveres and cherishes me 
equally with that Providence which in¬ 
terfere# for her preservation. ... I have 
described her affectionj but how shall 1 

describe 
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describe mine!—In an ordinary situation i 

* 

should have preferred her to every thing } 
what then must t experience ?... Ah 2 
if I thought of myself alone, I should not 
deplore our destiny; the thought that no 
mother was ever loved as I am, were 
sufficient to induce me to hail it as a 
tdessing.—-But what am I ? What signi¬ 
fies my own destiny ? Alphonsine's fate 
alone interests me; ‘ for her sake would 
I cherhh hope and bear calamity with 
patience. How happy should we both 
have been, had 1 had the power of giving 
her a light during a few hours every day, 


with the certainty of never being bereft 
of it again! What idea do I form to my¬ 
self of the pleasure of looking at her, 
fixing my eyes on her own, Studying 

v • £ 

the expression of her physiognomy, and 

reading 
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reading 'on her charming little face what 
is passing in her heart at the time! . .. 
I do not know whether I should have 
had the fortitude of denying myself the 
pleasure of restoring her sight, if I had 
had the means of supplying ourselves 
with light for two or three years ; but I 
never had more at a time than could last 
for two or three months,, at the rate of 
eight or nine' hours a day j besides which, 
it was absolutely necessary, to reserve a 
part against unforeseen exigencies. My 
prudence in this respectwas always forced; 
but 1 must have been very inconsiderate, 
had I yielded to the temptation; 

Eighteen months had elapsed since 
Don Sancho’s death'. * 1 have mentioned 
before, that 1 had taken care of a pocket- 

, book 
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book which he lost in the cavern on the 

/ 

day of his death. I never had summon¬ 
ed sufficient courage to open it; but one 
evening, having made up my mind that I 
would examine its contents, 1 first found a 

i 

small sealed packet, entitled My fflll: 
I did not open it. The pocket-book con¬ 
tained about thirty pages sewed up toge¬ 
ther, written close, and the result of 
Don Sancho’s unconnected thoughts. I 
looked at the last pages, which were dated 
on the day of his death, and contained 
the following words: 

♦ 

“ She has unaccountably overturned 
et all my ideas! What was I before I 
“ knew her? I knew not that virtue’s 
“ reward could be* found on the earth! 
** . .. "Wretch that 1 was! was I to find 

“ this 
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“ this out, when stained with the blackest 
“ crime's ! JVo free arbiter here , man is 
“ but a mere machine. I have said this j I 
“ have repeated it to myself,emdeavoured 
** to persuade myself that it was so; but 
tf the moment she appeared, my heart 
“ denied that language. * 

“ If I hold the faculty of admiring 
** and rejecting, I ought likewise to be 

“ able to choose; but I am dragged along 

* 

“ a horrible road which It hate. Is it 

r 

<f true then that, in order tosstem the tor- 
“ rent of human passions, we have need 
“ of imploring supreme" assistance ? Is 
** it true that our will can*, be constant 
" and efficacious, only .with the help of 
** an all-powerful support ? 


“ ,Oh I 
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** Oh! how I abhor the past! . .. my 
<e recollections oppress me ! . . . A great 

J 

“ and splendid reputation might have 
« seduced her. So young, so timid, so 
** delicate a woman, to shew such forti- 
“ tade, such patience, such heroic cou- 
“ rage! . . . whale 1, all along, am tor- 
“ mented, distracted by so many uncer- 
“ tain projects and schemes, so many 
** strange, and unaccountable sentiments! 
** Fool that I was! what a design was 
“ mine! Had I had the possibility, ought 
“ I to have wished to pervert her princi- 
“ pies — to deprive her of her noble 
“ constancy? Ought I to wish that 
* ( Diana should become a woman like all 
u others ? No, no ; this were indeed re- 

“ lapsing into my former misery! ® 

* 

' * 


She 
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“ She might have loved me! and not- 
■** withstanding my errors, my crimes,and 

“ her sufferings, the excess of my love 

* 

t( has triumphed over her resentments! 
xt — nay, perhaps over her heart! . . . 
“ Oh, that, deceived by her angelic 
“ sweetness, I could indeed believe that 
“ she loves me in secret, not with a hope 
“ of obtaining a confession of it from 
** her, but that 1 might admire her still 
“ more, and wonder at her sublime re- 
“ solution! 

t 

•* 

“ Yes, dread alone of violating her 
“ chastity can wring her coiisent from her, 
<( and drag her to the altar!—She will 
* e hate me! . .. but she will be my wife, 
“ and then I will tell her: I might have 
“ stabbed thee, together with myself, 
vol. in, l “ but 
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* c but that I should have profaned the 
** object of so much adoration.—Ah! 

“ do not believe it! and this scrawl would 

* 

“ bear me testimony. 

* 

<{ What a night have I passed! . . . 
“ What horrid images have haunted me 
u during the rapid hours of a painful 
“ sleep! . . . When I lie down, what 
* horrible dreams! and when I wake, 
“ what frahtic transports! 

<e I am going to see her again, and 
“ that to frighten her! What invisible, 
** what cruel hand has dragged me on 
** for these four years ? Can I not resist 
** the impulse? No, I am become both 
“ ferocious and cowardly! I am gbing 

“ to s6e her again, and death is in my 

“ heart! 
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*■' heart!—Methinks the oppressive load 
e< of celestial vengeance menaces to crush 
“ my criminal head!*’ 

A 

The reading of this paper caused so 
strange an impression on me, that I im¬ 
mediately closed the fatal pocket-book, 
bathing it with my tears, and never open¬ 
ed it since. 

« 

% 

\ 

An interesting period arrived, and di¬ 
verted me from the gloomy thoughts so 
painful a recollection had occasioned. 
My daughter had just attained her sixth 
year; this anniversary was to me a de¬ 
lightful day. Alphonsine, as 1 said be¬ 
fore, had never heard me sing or play on 

m 

the* guitar, and was totally ignorant of 
there being such an art as that of music. 

h 2 On 
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On the morning of that day I gave her a 
longer lesson on religious subjects than 
usual, and our prayers lasted longer than 
on any other day: her piety was of that 

« 

"tender and natural turn, which it takes 
in those hearts Whose original purity re* 
mains unpolluted : she listened to me 
with a soft emotion, and prayed with the 
greatest fervor. When thus disposed, I 
conducted her towards the oratory, which 

we called our chapel or church. As 

* 

soon as we entered the place, she knelt 
down before the crucifix, which she 
knew stood by the side of the fountain: 

J k' 

I than sang a sort of hymn in Spanish, 

# 

which I accompanied with my guitar. 

% 

. Alphonsine uttered , a shriek of joy and 
surprise; and the sensation which she 
experienced was so strong, that she burst 

into . 
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into tears, exclaiming: “ It is God him- 
** self who speaks !**—She rushed into 
my arms, when I made her feel my gui¬ 
tar, and in a few words explained to her 
the supposed prodigy. She entreated^ 
me to go on; I resumed my guitar, and 
sang a long hymn. 

When I had done, Alphcnsine, trans¬ 
ported with delight, embraced my knees 
and kissed the guitar; for she could hot 
persuade herself but what this instru¬ 
ment was an animated being. She again 

r 

entreated me to sing; which request I 

complied with, and sang hymns and an- 

4 * 

thems for upwards of an hour. 

t 

■mr 

During the whole of that day we talked 
of nothing but music ; and I saw, with 

S 

l 3 an 
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an extreme satisfaction, that Alphonsine 
evinced a passionate liking for that admi¬ 
rable art, the idea of which was closely 
connected in her mind and heart with 
sentiments of religion. I told her that 
music had been invented only to sing the 
praises of the Lord, and give more effect 
to our pious effusions. She intreated me 
to teach her to sing and play on the gui- 
tar, and I began that very day to give her 
her first lessons. Ever since that time I 
have always lulled Alphonsine to sleep 
with singing a hymn, and awakened her 
in the morning by saluting her ear with 
the same sound; and we never failed, 
morning and evening, to visit our ora¬ 
tory, and there to sing together anthems 
translated into Spanish verse. 


!» 


I had 



I had obtained from Don Sancho ano¬ 
ther guitar smaller than my own, casta¬ 
nets, and a tabor. Alphonsine soon 
learnt to play on these instruments j her 
ear was very good,’ and she accompanied 
me remarkably well when I played on 
the guitar* This recreation, which to 
her proved delightful, gave her a degree 
of vivacity to which she had hitherto re¬ 
mained an utter stranger. When our 
little concert was over, she embraced me 
with transports, incessantly repeating 
how very happy she was. These effu¬ 
sions from her moved and pleased me 
exceedingly.—Alas! of all the blessings 
in life she possesses none but a tender 
mother, and is deprived of every thing 
which constitutes happiness ; and yet it 
is nb less true that she has always been 

l 4 happier 
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happier than the greater part of those 
children -who are the favourites of for¬ 
tune. I have not only contrived to render 
all her sensations virtuous, but I have 
been exceedingly cautious not to excite 
her feelings too much. I have suspended 
as it were the use of her faculties, in order 
to prepare her real enjoyments. All the 
children whom pleasures have cloyed, en¬ 
joy nothing j they know all, before.they 
can be qualified to enjoy or appreciate 

9 

any thing; and we know that it is chiefly 

from surprise that admiration arises. We 

* 

are from our cradle so completely sur- 

_ 

rounded with the wonders of nature and 

~ K 

art, that they no longer strike us when 
we attain those years when we are capa¬ 
ble to,, judge of them; none amongst us 
can remember the first time when we saw 

ox 
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or heard something strikingly beautiful. 
There is no child who can receive from 
music the same impression as Alphonsine 
received, who, besides, thinks she pleases 
the Almighty by studying and improving 
herself in an art consecrated to the cele¬ 
brating of his goodness. I was obliged 
to use infinite patience in, my mode of 
teaching her, for in this obscurity she 

could only learn by the ear and habit; 

' m 

but her voice is so clear, and her ear so 

* » 

Af 

good, 'she is endowed with so much na¬ 
tural understanding, that at the expira¬ 
tion of seven or eight mbnths she began 

* # 

to sing duets with me, accompanying 
herself on the guitar. This occupation 
infused inexpressible recreations in our 
solitude: Alphonsine seemed delighted, ^ 
while I on my own part experienced the 

l 5 most 
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most grateful sensations in hearing those 

r 

pure and infantine sounds ascending as 
it were through the vaulted roofs, to hail 
and bless our Creator. Not wishing that 
she should ever be overheard from the 
wicket, I only allowed her to sing in our 
chamber at her lessons, and in the ora¬ 
tory after our prayers; taking care to 
tell her that music being destined only to 
add charms to divine worship, it would 
be unbecoming to intermix it with pro¬ 
fane recreations, so that she never was 
tempted to sing during our long peram¬ 
bulations about the cavern. We then 
conversed together, or I told her some 
little stories; and on returning to our 
chamber, I gave her lessons of arithme¬ 
tic and French, and instructed her in re- 
* ligious subjects; afterwhich we proceeded 

to 
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to some little games which I had in- 
vented for hear. She never seemed to ex¬ 
perience any ennui ; but she had a sort 
of habitual melancholy, which for the 
last twelve months particularly seemed to 
proceed more from her extreme sensibi¬ 
lity than from our situation.—She never 
laughed; she sighed often; she spoke. 

but little, and never cried but from soft 

* 

emotions, and tears were with her the 
result of feelings of gratitude and tender¬ 
ness. We always embraced each other 
after having prayed together, and I never 
received these embraces without shedding 
some tears. I had taught her of religion 
as much as I could, without making her 
too well acquainted with the nature of 

our situation. She is ignorant of the 

* 

existence of mankind, but she knows that 
' l. 6 the 



the Lord created two Innocent beings# 
whom he placed in a delightful abode j 
but that these two beings having displea¬ 
sed him# life ever since that time became 
a constant scene of trials and hardships* 
I have spoke to her concerning redemp¬ 
tion and other chief points of 'the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and particularly of the felicity 
of the elect and the angels. She often 
asks me to give her some explanation of 
the heavenly abode ; to which I answer, 

that our understanding is too weak and 
confined to permit us to form any idea 
of the happiness which the Lord has re¬ 
served to those who have faithfully served 
him, and that death alone can make us 
acquainted with it. I particularly endea¬ 
vour to describe the delights which the 

* 

soul of the just will taste, when, stripped 
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of its mortal coit, it will spring ihto the 
bosom of its Creator; and I never fail to 
add: “ We are placed here, my 1 AI- 
*' phonsine, only to wait, in love and 
“ humility, the approach of that great 
“ day when we both are to begin an 
“ an eternal' life, replete with happiness 
te and glory, during which we shall be 
“ always together, and most supremely 
“ happy.” As nothing can possibly 
weaken the salutary impression which 
these great truths have made on the soul 
of A1 phonsine, she is deeply and unal- 

f 

terably penetrated with theta. Convinced 

that God is always present with us, and 

that the angels keep a watchful eye over 

us, when I quit her to go to the wicket 

she regrets my absence; but still she 

does not think herself alone, aiid during 
* 

the 
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the whole interval remains in the attitude 

t 

of profound respect before the omnipre¬ 
sent Deity, praying, and sometimes sing¬ 
ing hymns, with a peculiar fervor and 
expression of love and piety. 

When she asked me if the place which 
we inhabit is the whole extent of the uni¬ 
verse, I answered there were several 
other parts of the world equally peopled 
by other creatures, but that we could 
not hold any converse or intercourse with 
them, because the distance they were at 
from our world was too great. 

I gradually accustomed her to walk 
about without holding my hand, and gave 
her some little commissions to execute, 
telling her the number of paces she was 
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to walk ; and after some time I suffered 
her to go alone to the fountain. After 
these little excursions, during which I 
often followed her unknown to her, she 
never failed to throw herself in my arms 
on her return. I felt her heart in a violent 
palpitation, and we both experienced all 
the joy people commonly feel after a long 
absence. 

I never had played on any instrument 
in my chamber, in order that Alphon- 
sine might not hear me, and was ignorant 
that a remarkable echo was heard in that 
place, repeating even three times words 
of more than one syllable. This echo 
proceeded from the cavern where the 
well was, the door of which was covered 
with a piece of tapestry; and to hear the 

echo. 
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echo, it was of course requisite that the 

* 

door should be opened. One very sultry 
day I carried my arm-chair that way, and 
in order to enjoy the coolness of the 
cave, I opened the door and raised the 
hanging tapestry; after which, taking AI- 
phonsine on my knees, I desired her to 
sing the last strophe of an ode which 
she was imperfect in. She obeyed. The 
last words of this strophe were Glory to 
God! and when Alphonsine ceased, we 
heard a soft voice issuing from the cave, 
and repeating three times. Glory to 

I 

God /—Alphonsine started, and exclaim- 
ed: An angel singing also!"—The 

echo repeated also. “ O Heavens!” 

exclaimed she, ** the angel answers!” 

* 

and she fell on her knees.... 1 was both 

0 

surprised and deeply affected 'myself — 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile I said: “ No, my child, 
“ this is no angel; no doubt but those 
“ celestial spirits are ever present, and 
** protect us at all times; but we are far 
“ from that state of perfection which 
** might give us a claim to hear the Al- 
“ mighty speak to us by his angels.**— 
“ Well,” replied Alphonsine, “ this must 
“ be some human creature that found ks 
“ way to us 1**—I then endeavoured to 
explain to her the nature of an echo; and 
as she gives implicit frith to whatever I 
say, she believed me without hesitation; 
but as this circumstance increased greatly 
her surprise, she kept incessantly enqui- 
ring, “ But how can a stone speak?”— 
She would have found it infinitely more 
credible and natural that an angeBIhould 
praise the Lord, and speak to us. Her 

frith. 
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faith, which nothing has ever weakened, 
is so lively, that a miracle would cause 
her more gratitude than astonishment. 

This echo added greatly to the happi¬ 
ness of Alphonsine j she kept repeating 
to it every thing kind she could think of, 
and we never failed every evening to go 

•% 

and hear the- words Glory of God / re¬ 
peated by the echo after each of us. 


On reachingher eighth year Alphonsine 
spoke both French and Spanish so well, 
and knew so many lines by heart in both 

languages, that I began to teach l\er 

\ 

English. Her application, her docility, 
her tender veneration for me, were the 


delight,- of my existence; but 2 was more 

/ 4 

than ever tormented with the desire of 


i 

* 


seeing 



seeing her. I looked at her once every 
two or three months during her sleep, 
but 1 could only just steal a transient 
glance at her. I was ignorant of the co* 
lour of her eyes, and the beautiful flaxen 
of her hair led me to suppose they must 

m 

be blue; I could, by the touch, find out 
they were very long, and that her nose, 
always concealed by the bandage, was of 
the most delicate and perfect form. How 
handsome she must be! what pleasure 
should I have in seeing her walking 
about, or attiring her with a dress both 
elegant and simple! I cut off a small 
lock of her hair, which I always wear in 
my bosom; and at night, when I work 
in my oratory to make her garments, I 
invariably place this cherished lock be¬ 
fore me, and fondly gaze on that hair 

finer 
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finer and softer than silk itself, and of 
such a beautiful colour.—Oh, that 1 had 
her picture! I drew her face, partly from 
fancy, with the bandage concealing the 
upper part of it. I find some resemblance 
in this but indifferent sketch, which of 
course could not convey the singular 
beauty of that alabaster $kin, which no 
sun or breath of wind had ever tac* 

nished. 

* 

Every morning, after having dressed 
my daughter, 1 take a particular pleasure 
in adorning her head as if 1 could see 
her: I braid her long ringlets in a thou¬ 
sand various forms, and tastefully bind¬ 
ing them with ribbons, I fancy that I see 
her thus adorned during the remainder 

ofHhe day.' From what I have seen of 

■ 

her 
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her face, I can form a veiy tolerably just 
idea of the whole of her phisiognomy, 
which idea remains so invariable that no¬ 
thing can alter it. Whenever she speaks, 
I really see her moved or smiling accord- 
ing to the expression of what she has 
said. It seems to me that her looks 
(which nothing yet has fixed) must only 
have an angelic expression of calm, in¬ 
nocence, and serenity. I cannot repre¬ 
sent to myself her glance fixed on me; 
my imagination denies me the sweet 
comfort of fancying tnyself the object of 
her looks; I see them perpetually wan¬ 
dering about, and this idea afflicts me! 
One of Alphonsine’s greatest pleasures is 
to comb and braid my hair, which she 
does«*but slowly, though with infinite ad¬ 
dress : I have suffered it to .grow long, in 

#■ 

order 
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order to afford her this amusement. 
When she has done dressing my hair, 
she never fails to draw her hand gently 
over my head several times, in order to 
judge how far she has succeeded in her 
fanciful task; and, instead of saying, 
and now it is very pretty, she says. Now 
this is well done t or this will do very well. 

For some time Leonora had come but 
once a week to the wicket, but then she 
brought two baskets instead of one; and 
at all times she gave me my daily allow¬ 
ance, independent of any extraordinary 
supply to lay by in store, in such abun¬ 
dance, that we might easily have sub- 
sisted a third person on what we had 
left. But, on a sudden, Leonora cUme 

s 

twice a day, and brought me an enor¬ 


mous 
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inous quantity of provisions; and as I vi¬ 
sited the wicket but once a week, I was 
not aware of this at first. On the fifth 

day she rang the bell: I ran to the wicket, 

* 

and found a score of baskets filled with 
eatables of every description, and an in¬ 
finite number of other necessary articles 
which Leonora had also brought in her 
pockets. She alarmed me exceedingly, 
by apprizing me that she should be obli¬ 
ged to go to Madrid, though she added, 
she should not be absent for more than a 
month or six weeks at most. This jour- 
•ney caused me extreme uneasiness, as 
she refused to tell me the cause of it, 

which I have never been able to discover 

* 

since; but she at the same time gave 

t 

me some consolation, by assuring me that 
she vfrould avail herself of this good op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity to deposit her will in the hand* 

% 

.of a respectable notary whom she was 
acquainted with. During the fifteen days 
which followed this conversation, she 
never ceased bringing me additional pro¬ 
visions to lay in store. I asked her, in 
the room of bread, to supply me with 
rice, potatoes, and chesnuts, and intrcat- 
cd her likewise to let me have a chafing- 
dish and lamp, in order that I might be 
able to cook these things, which she 
granted, after having at first made con¬ 
siderable difficulties. I was so warm and 
affectionate in my expressions of grati¬ 
tude, that she voluntarily added to her 

former kindness the offer of a few bot- 

* 

ties of oil and a few pounds of candles, 
which gave me the greater pleasure,* as I 

i 

was almost out of my stock of tapers. 

Shortly 
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Shortly after Leonora told me that she 

was to set off the next day; and on her 

* 

bidding me farewell, I could not refrain 

from shedding tears. We were indebted 

; 

to her for the preservation of our lives, 

and she had just shewn herself so provi- 

* 

dent and kind, that my love and grati¬ 
tude alone could repay the obligations 
which 1 owed her, 

h 

« 

* 

l u as rather more melancholy than usual 

/ 

dudng the first i days of Leonora’s ab* 

£ 

sence: the idea that there ujere no per-, 

* * 

f \9 

sons left in the castle except two waiting 

1 

* 

women, who knew nothing ©f my ex--. 

• ' ' 1 x Me 

istenc^-alarmed me extremely,- as f / 
considered -myself totally abandoned in:* 
case Leonora’s return should, be - pro-; 

•M » ^ m 

« 

tracted. Meanwhile, what with the old. 

m and 
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and net? stock of provisions, we had 
enough to last us upwards of eight 

months. 

t 

I took good care not to be extravagant 
with the oil and candles which Leonora 
had left me, and made use of no other 
light but what the spirits of wine under 
the chafing-dish afforded me, which 
however I found perfectly sufficient; and 
while our rice and potatoes were boiling, 
I worked at mending my daughter’s 
garments; for 1 carried on my cookery 
at a distance from my chamber during 

the night, and at the time Alphonsine 

* 

* 

wks asleep.' 

* 

# \ 

‘ , ‘ 

% 

Leonora was absent for about two 
months. She bad left me apparently 

with 
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subsided, 1 announced to her this unex¬ 
pected gift, to which she answered, in 
that mild tone that she usually adopts 
when she refuses to accept offers, that 
she did not wish to deprive me of such 
an elegant and valuable trinket. I easily 
found means to persuade her that in such 
a situation as mine it could be of no use, 
and the next day insisted on her accepting 
the box and casket; in return for which 
I had the satisfaction, in the course of 
the week, to receive a small bottle of 
oil and matches, which Leonora brought 
me of her own accord, for I had not 
ventured to ask her for any thing what¬ 
ever. About two or three hionths after, 

Leonora one day, and unexpectedly, 

\ » 

began to talk of Don Sancho* and‘re¬ 
peatedly and affectedly expatiated oh hia 

m 9 * extreme 



extreme generosity. I understood very 
well that she wished to ascertain whether, 
besides the casket, he had not made me 
some other presents ; and without pre¬ 
tending t6 know her meaning, I told her 
the truth, .that he had not given me any 
thing besides a small clock and a watch, 
adding, that the clock was so much out 

i 

of order that it was of no use to me, but 
that I possessed a very handsome old 
watch which had become useless to me, 
and that I had always forgotten to offer 
it to her. Two days afterwards I gave 
her the watch and clock, and Leonora 
evinced all her former goodness to me. 
The first time that she came again to the 

« 

wicket, she rang the bell under a very fri¬ 
volous pretext, and then commenced 
gossiping, which 6he very rarely did. 

* She 
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She told me suddenly that she had be¬ 
thought herself, that if the watch which 
I had remaining did not go, it would be 
impossible for her to get it set in order, 
because it would be found out that it be¬ 
longed to Don Sancho, and therefore 
that she could not venture to give it to 
a watchmaker. I knew very well the 
meaning of all this; 1 always carried an 
excellent watch about me, which I im¬ 
mediately made her a present of, though 
with great regret: I received in exchange 

a great clumsy copper repeater, and un- 

* 

fortunately in very bad order, on which 

i 

account I frequently passed five or. six 
days running without knowing the time, 
which was- a great privation to me; but I 
would have made greater sacrifices still, 
to preserve Leonora’s good will. 1 stood 

m 4 much 
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much in need of it, and I felt the good 
effects of it the summer following. My 
daughter was eight years and a half old, 
and until that, moment I had kept all 

kinds of perfume from her: the only 
agreeable scent that she was acquainted 

with at present was that of oranges, le¬ 
mons, strawberries, and apples ; she 
was so delighted with the scent of these 
fruits, that she rubbed her hands with 
them, and always kept one sort or other 
to smell to. I asked Leonora to give me 
a rose-tree in full blossom, in a small 
flower-pot, and told Alphonsine that 
they were the natural- productions of the 
earth, the delightful works of God who 
created them for our pleasure, but that 
they only grew in one particular season of 
the year. I had often extolled to my 

daughter 
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lime, that she should not like them the 
less; and that after what I had done to 
enable her to pluck them without danger, 
she should always prefer them to every 
other flower; in short, that she should 
never smell that sweet perfume without 
recollecting my tenderness as well as 
goodness. 

« 

On the second day after this, Alphon- 
sine found four new roses on the bush, 
and she had the pleasure of watering this 
little shrub herself. The following week 
1 placed in her way, in one of her walks, 
five small pots of mignonet, .which I 
had in the same manner put into the 
ground. When the mignonet was faded, 

f 

I replaced it by sqme mint and sweet mar* 
jofum. A1 phoneme admired the asto¬ 
nishing- 

Si* 
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nishing diversity of all these scents, and 
the pleasing variety of divine goodness. 
She had ere this made those reflections 
on her eating fruit, seven or eight sorts 

r 

of which only she was acquainted with. 

S 

Should we abuse the goodness of Pro. 
vidence who thus lavishingly bestows its 
bounties on us, by not appreciating, its 
value ? How guilty was I of this incon¬ 
ceivable ingratitude! I have breathed 
the fresh and pure air, I have walked 
upon the enamelled fields j I could con¬ 
template the majestic beauty of the hea¬ 
vens, the forests, and the sea; the great 
orb of day and night, that shed on me 

their brilliant rays and guides my steps. 

■ 

I have enjoyed all the treasures of nature, 
and all the superfluities of luxury and of 

art, 
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art; and still complaining and discon- 
tcnded, ' am far from finding myself 
happy, whilst this infant/deprived of light, 
enclosed in a dungeon, enjoys life, and 
every instant blesses her Creator !— 

The flowers, which from time to time 
we met with in the cavern, rendered this 
summer particularly agreeable to my 
daughter. When our flowers were gone, 
I obtained from Leonora some large 
bunches of lavender and thyme, with 
which Alphonsine amused herself by 
plucking off the seeds and putting them 
into small bags, which she tied up with 
red ribbon. We celebrated the four an¬ 
nual great festivals: I had carefully pre¬ 
served some of the perfumes which Don 
Sancho had given me, together with a 

small 
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small phial of essence of roses; and, on, 
Christmas-day I sprinkled a few drops of 
that essence upon Alphonsine’s tippet: 
she asked me many questions about it, 
and 1 persuaded her that, seeing her par¬ 
ticular fancy for roses, I had with a great 
deal of care extracted and collected their 
juice, from which I had at length made 
that essence ; and I completed all her 
joy and gratitude by making her a pre¬ 
sent of this small phial. 

At the end of that winter I learnt with 

m 

horror from Leonora, that the Count 
had settled in the castle, and that the 

4 

King having exiled him to that estate, 
he would never qui_t it j but Leonora 
somewhat revived me; by telling me the 
Countess was with him, together with 'se¬ 
veral 
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“ spect. Be you not so unreasonable, 
“ you ought to be cautious in your re- 
“ quests.” These were her very ex¬ 
pressions, which appeared to me ridicu¬ 
lous ; but when she spoke thus to me, 
there seemed something persuasive in her 
reasoning: I answered her with good 
faith, and there was no dissembling in 
my submission. I was so penetrated by 
the care which she took of my life, that 
I never ventured to ask her for any thing 
but with a great deal of timidity. I re¬ 
flected on the observation which she had 
made, and conceived it would have been 
abusing her goodness. I could new no 
longer consider her as the accomplice of 
my persecutor: without her, my Alphon- 
sine would have drunk the poisoned milk 
which killed Azor. I regarded Leonora, 

not 
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not as my gaoler, but as my benefactress. 
Would it not have been unpardonable in 
me not to consider what she did do for 
me, because she did not do more ? 
With good management of that light 

i 

which I still had by me, it would last 

me for six or seven months: to be sa- 
* 

m 

ving of this stock now become so precious, 
I contrived some means which were suc¬ 
cessful. I had by me a great quantity of 
paper, and among the rest about fifty 
volumes of novels, and also three jars 
of old butter; I made some cotton wicks 
that I twisted into rolls of -buttered pa* 
per: this kind of candle stood extremely 
well in a candlestick, and being about a 
foot long, lasted about twenty minutes, 
and burnt extremely well. This invention 
made me extremely happy; and as I had 

by 
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by me a great quantity of matches and 
tinder, it enabled me to continue my wash¬ 
ing and my other little occupations for 
my daughter once a week, for two whole 
years. 

Alphonsine awaited the spring with 
impatience; she hoped to find her 
flowers, and thanks to Leonora who 
supplied us with them. She now became 
acquainted with the violet and the lily, 
which I had set in her very path for 
more than a month. The new pleasure 
of forming nosegays, agreeably occupied 
all her leisure} and soon after, she was 
delighted with roses without thorns , in 
the oratory. At the end of August 1 
planted in several parts of the cavern a 
great quantity of orange shrubs, bearing 
vox., in. n flowers 
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. flowers and fruits: all these little arti¬ 
fices produced the effect which I had 
hoped for, as they formed so many en¬ 
chanting spots for Alphonsine in the ca¬ 
vern. 

Alphonsine now entered in her eleventh 
year ; the days of her infancy had now 
nearly passed. From that time a terrific 
thought often disturbed my tranquillity: 
i trembled on reflecting that there was 
nothing to indicate my speedy deliver¬ 
ance, and that the finest years of my 
daughter’s youth would pass away in 
this dungeon. Leonora, and even the 
Count, were considerably older than my- 
self; I therefore might naturally hope to 
survive them, and to recover my liberty : 
but this might not take place perhaps for 
- five- 
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five-and-twenty or thirty years. Alas! 
perhaps I was destined to behold my 
daughter until time had destroyed her 
bloom and her features! Ah, should 
my heart not be gladdened with those 
happy days, l shall have grown doubly 
old! This child, so dear and worthy to 
be so, has surpassed all my expectations, 
and all my maternal ambition: she ap¬ 
pears to me so much above her age by 
her mind and disposition, that I am per¬ 
suaded that she is indebted for part of 
the progress which she made to the pri¬ 
vation of light. A person born blind, 
whom nature has not indulged with 
strong intellectual powers, is nothing but 
an automaton ; while he whose mind is 
perfectly organized does think more even 
at the age when reflection is but rare, 

n 2 because 
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•because his ideas never offer to him any 
thing under a material form; therefore 
they are always distant, as no material 

r 

image can find a place either in reason 
or imagination. Thus, when Alphonsine 
thought of me, she could not represent 
to herself my figure ; it was my tender¬ 
ness, and my care only, which could 

% 

strike her imagination. 

The sight fills our imagination with 
pictures j but far from expanding our 
thoughts, it does but confine them by al¬ 
ways deceiving us. Nothing in sight itself 
gives us a true idea of infinity ; on the 
contrary, it limits every thing: the hori¬ 
zon is broken by the sea; the waves in 
their turn, and ihe forests and mountains, 
teem enclosed by the sky; but the uni¬ 
form 



form obscurity of a> dark night has no 
limits^ 

Alphonsine had profited by all my 
lessons: none of my instructions were 
lost; no one could contradict them-; 
none could combat them by evil coun¬ 
sels,- pernicious examples, or the seduc¬ 
tions of pride. With what advantage do 
we thus give instructions! 

In the course of this winter my cruel 
persecutor made some other attempts 
against my life, all of which were averted 
by the means of Leonora. She told ,me 
some time after, that he would never 
more renew these black designs, adding 
that his health was quite destroyed. This 
intelligence caused in me a secret joy 
^ n 3 which 
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which stilt filled me with horror; I en¬ 
treated Leonora never to speak of him 
again. Ever since that time I never 
heard his name pronounced. I prayed 
to God for him at the same time, trying 
to banish every recollection of his wicked 

deeds. I presumed that his health was 
still alarming : for three or four months 
afterwards Leonora made me a present of 
a small bottle of oil, and promised to 

supply one with the same quantity every 
month. “ My dear Leonora,” said I, 
on receiving this present, “ be assured 
“ that if ever I revisit the day, you shall 
“ be better recompensed by me than by 
*' your master.” During the whole of 
that spring and the following summer, 1 
lived inconstant expectation of some great 
event. However, time passed op: 1 'have 

been 
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been nearly thirteen years in the cavern; 
iny Alphonsine had attained her twelfth 
year, and we are still captives. Great 
God! will my barbarous oppreffor suffer 
me to survive him ? What means will he 
not employ to corrupt Leonora ? On the 
verge of the grave, gold and promises 
will cost hitn nothing.—But for eight 
years past Leonora has protected and de¬ 
fended me.—I have violent palpitations 
at heart which disturb me of my nightly 
rest < . . my hands and limbs tremble 

now more than ever.Alphonsine 

perceives it, and is. alarmed : she often 
puts questions to me which distract my 
mind . . . she knows that we grow old, 
and after becoming decrepid we die. She 
asked me a few days ago whether I was 
still*very young ? To which I answered 

n 4 her. 
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her, €€ You know very well that we may 
u live perhaps upwards of a hundred 
" years, and that I am but twenty-nine.” 
— <c Ah, but I know some lines that say, 
<c trembling old age 99 — Ce This trem- 
cc bling which I have had for some 
“ time, is an indisposition which I am 
“ subject to ; it will soon be over.”— 
<c I am twelve years old; so, mamma, 
“ you are seventeen years older than I.” 
—“ Yes; happily we are subject to 
“ death at all ages .’*—“ Wherefore do 

i 

“ you say happily ?”—“ I am think* 
“ ing of myself j if I should die, my 
“ child, it will be but an absence.”— 
“ Yes, very short, for we may die of 
“ grief.”—“ Dear child ! it is right 
“ that we should submit to the will of 
God.”—“ Oh, I should bless Mm; 

“ vou 
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you will be more happy in his bosom 
“ than in that of your Alphonsine. But 
* 4 I am exceedingly grieved when you 
“ quit me, to go and fetch our provi- 
“ sions: if you stay more than half an 
“ hour I cry ; how could I live without 
“ you a whole day, fwo days ?’*—“ But 
“ are you not sure that if you should 
“ lose me, God would enlighten your 
“ mind as much as you would stand in 
“ need of.”—“ Of what service would 
“ that be to me ? You only employ yout 
“ understanding for me.”-—.“’I have been 
“ alone in the world, and I have dived.” 
“ HowJ did you not deplore the loss 
“ of her whom you loved Did I not 

t J 

te tell you that I had a mother ?”— 
“ Ah, mamma! your mother did not 
<( lpve you as you love me !** • 

N 5 


I had 
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I had never told Alphonsine that there 
was wickedness in the world, but the 
religious precepts which I had taught her 
had apprised her of it. “ Since God 
created a hell,” said she, “there must 
“ necessarily exist some wicked crea- 
“ tures ?” She made on this a very 
moving reflection; she conceived that 
those wicked persons must, during their 
infancy, have lived with other persons 
than their mother j “for,” added she, 
“ a mother and daughter who always 
“ live alone together, must be good.” 
She thanked Heaven, that he had not 

created her ih a country so peopled, 

0 

“ where perhaps,' - said she, “ a dozen 
“ persons are seem assembled together at 
“ one time.”—Behold this infant, singu¬ 
lar on earth by her innocence and sensi¬ 
bility ! 
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bility! this angelic being, whose senses 
are as pure as her heart, in whom every 
sensation is united in sentiments of vir¬ 
tue ! brought up between God and the 
mother who gave her life, whose ears 
never had heard but the praises of her 
Creator, and the tender instructions of a 
mother; whose lips have never uttered 
falsity or slander; who n«#er knew pride 
but by the history of the fallen angels, 
and had no idea of vanity, envy, jealousy, 
calumny, or anger ... “ Oh, my God! if 
“ thischild,which in the immensity of youi 
“ love you bestowed on me, and after- 
“ wards so miraculously preserved to me, 
“ if this darling child is to lose out of this 
“ abode her virtue and her purity, let us 
“ die here; let me for ever be deprived of 
“ tfee happiness of seeing her,, and hearing 

n 6 “ her 


s 
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r ‘ her praise, that she may be completely 
“ matured in this gloominess and grow old 
“ under these vaulted roofs ! . . . But if I 
** do not deceive myself in my projects and 
“ my hopes, and if I should be able to ter- 
“ minate with success her education on 
“ earth, ah! endow her with heavenly 

p 

“ light, and display to her enchanted sight 
“ all the wondfts of thy creation 

i 


End of Diana's Story. 


*HAr. 



CHAP. XXIV. 


The reading of this manuscript, which 
more than once was bajwsd with the 
Countess’s tears, redoubled her friend¬ 
ship for the unhappy victim of lawless 
love and ferocious vengeance. She be¬ 
came more sensible than ever how valu¬ 
able a gift piety is to us, since there are 
no misfortunes, however desperate, but 
what it softens and enables us to bear. 
This story clearly manifested also the ur¬ 
gent necessity of curbing the violence of 
®ur passions, since the love of Don San- 

cho 



cho had proved the source of as many 
ills to Diana as the hatred and avarice of 
the Count; for, with a soul naturally 
generous and kind, Don Sancho had be¬ 
come the accomplice of the greatest of 
villains, while Leonora, restrained by 
some few religious principles, and spite 
of her natural meanness of sentiments, 
hard-hcartedWss, and extreme avarice, 
had all on a sudden resolved to protect 
Diana with a most praiseworthy fortitude 
and perseverance. The Countess was 
extremely eager to know what had been 
Diana’s and Alphonsine’s first impres¬ 
sions at the instant of their deliverance; 
and she spoke of it to Diana, who pro¬ 
mised to gratify her curiosity. Don 
Alvarez had departed for Madrid: Diana 
and her daughter still dined alone, ac- 


cording 
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cording to Diana’s request; but on this 
day, about an hour after dinner, Diana 
sent for the Countess, who, taking Incs 
with her, immediately proceeded to their 
apartment. There in the presence of 

P 

Alphonsine, who had not yet quitted her 
mother for an instant, Diana, yielding to 
the Countess’s desire, resumed her story 
as follows : 

“ That day, the finest of my life, was 
not ushered in by any lucky forebodings 
whatever; on the contrary, I felt, on 
rising in the morning, rather more me¬ 
lancholy than usual. For the last two 
days the most gloomy ideas had inces¬ 
santly troubled my mind, accompanied 

* 

by a mistrust of Leonora, which I could 
not Recount for to myself, and which I 

looked 
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looked upon as a secret heavenly warn¬ 
ing of our approaching doom. When 
she rang the bell, 1 shuddered, being 
persuaded something fatal was at hand. 
When I drew near the wicket she heard 
me, and knocked three times ; and on 
her inviting me to drink immediately of 
the wine which she had brought, as I 
had some by^ie in store, I began to sus¬ 
pect it was a poisoned draught.—But how 
shall 1 describe the sudden revolution 
which took place in all my ideas, when 
I heard the delightful sounds of a new 
voice, of a voice unknown, and which 
I almost immediately recognized to be 
yours!—At once to recover my liberty 
and happiness, once more to behold the 
light and the sky ! to receive the reward 

of thirteen years sufferings ! . . . I i^l on 

my 
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my knees before that door I was going 

to pass ; my whole heart sprang at once 

towards its supreme Benefactor, and I 

thanked him with my tears. . . . No 

prayer, no language can convey what I 

felt! . . . I flew to* my daughter ; she 

alone was the object of all my joy, and 

transports of gratitude. . . . I took her in 

my arms, and dragged her towards the 

wichet, exclaiming, <c Oh, my Alphon- 

“ sine! we are happy at last! you will , 

“ know a felicity which you can form 

“ no idea of .”—“ How!” replied she, 

<e are we going to Heaven ? are we go- 
* 

“ ing to die both together ?”—I made no 
reply ; my tears choaked me, and denied 
me the power of utterance; but spite of 
the obscurity I walked extremely fast; I 
seem^l to have wings. ... I felt Alphon- 


sine 
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sine trembling in my arms, her tearr 
trickling down my face ... we approach¬ 
ed, and I heard persons demolishing the 
door. “ O my child!” said I, “ let 
cc us thank the LorcT!” I stopped, and 
we prostrated ourselves. Alphonsine 

grew confirmed in the idea our death was 
* 

at hand. I was scarcely sensible, and 
felt myself unable to answer her ques¬ 
tions. Besides, the noise increasing, we 
could not hear each other's voice. Al¬ 
phonsine clung close round my neck.—- 
On a sudden the noise became louder 
still; O delightful moment! . . .The 
door was flung open. I perceived lights 

... I looked at my daughter j she put 
her hands on her face, uttering a shriek 
that resounded in my inmost soul: her 
head reclined on my bosom—a md|t ter¬ 
rific 
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rific alarm succeeded so many transports, 
and 1 fell senseless on the ground. 

“ When I recovered, I found myself 
free, and my Alpftmsine lying by my 
side; but she had not revived yet!—In 
vain did the physician soothe my appre¬ 
hensions j the moment of my waking 
was horrible !—At length her eyes open¬ 
ed, and the doctor concealed himself be¬ 
hind the curtain. I had dismissed you 
all, and spoke to her. She looked at 
me with inexpressible delight; ** Oh, 

(i mamma,” said she, we are in Hea- 
“ ven 1”—I could not divest her of the 
idea; she looked on her fainting fit as 
death, and the enjoyment of sight, which 
caused her an inexpressible sensation, 
persuaded her that wc had become other 

beings. 
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beings. . . . The sudden flash of the 
torches in the cavern had only caused 
her a most painful sensation. She told 
me since that, on perceiving it r she felt 
as if a knife had fteen plunged into her 
eyes, and she thought she was dying of 
that supposed wound when emotion and 
surprise caused her to faint away. As 
soon as my Alphonsine, lying in bed by 
my side, opened her eyes- and heard my 
voice, she felt my visage and looked at 
me earnestly. “ What is it you ? is' it 
66 you,” said she, 61 my dear mother! 
<c my Diana! you have preserved the 
“ same sweet sound of voice ! We are 
always to remain together in eternity ! 

“ Do you feel as 1 do ? Oh, what name 

tc shall I give to this celestial faculty, 

“ which we had not during our former 

“ life*, 



t 

life, and that proceeds from our eyes? 

-—1 feel you, and my eyes feel you 
cc also ; they inform me better than the 
“ sense of touching t—This is your hand 
“ that 1 press... I draw mine back, and 
“ still I know yours is there! O what 
** delight! what felicity !” and while she 
spoke thus, she sobbed and wept; she 
thanked Heaven, and embraced me with 
incredible transports. For the first time 
she obeyed me no more ; she seemed in* 
capable to listen. At length I placed my 
hand on her mouth to impose silence, and 
said to her, “ Pray be silent, you afflict 
** me ”... She appeared greatly sur¬ 
prised, and remained motionless. “ Yes,” 
replied I, “ you afflict me, because you 
“ deceive yourself.” I then explained 
to her the truth in a few words; but I 

could 
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could easily see that she did not under¬ 
stand me. Exhausted by such powerful 
emo:i"'ns, I saw her turn pale, and on the 
point of fainting away again. I called the 
ph vsician, who administered a few drops 
of ether to her, and held strong salts to 
her nose : she revived, but at sight of the 
doctor seemed exceedingly frightened. 
He concealed himself... 1 attempted to 
instruct her again, but she began to tell 
me all that she had told me before ; she 
examined my features, named them by 
turns and felt them, while she held me 
embraced, and bathed my face with her 
tears whenever I told her to be silent. 
1 his state lasted for upwards of two hours, 
at the expiration of which she frit thirsty. 
Ines appeared, and gave her a glass bf or¬ 
geat. She started at sight of Ines, and 

ex claimed. 
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exclaimed, “ This is an angel!” . . . 
When she had drank, I told her that 
souls in Heaven did not drink. This re¬ 
flection struck her, and I succeeded at 
length to obtain her attention, but not 
entirely to persuade her, for she could 
not conceive how mortal creatures could 
enjoy that faculty. She scarcely slept 
an instant during the whole night; and 
whenever her eyes were closed, she fan¬ 
cied she was still in the cavern, and 
startled fom her slumber, calling on me 
aloud. Several cooling draughts were 

ministered to her, and she slept for 
about three hours in the morning. With 
what transports did I look at her during 
that interval! At length l saw her with¬ 
out a bandage ; and although the recess 
the bed stood in was extremely dark, 

I was 
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I was perfectly able to distinguish her 
features. How very inadequate was the 

concept n which I had hitherto formed 
of h^r coiuj? nuance ! how short did my 
repnseiiia'Mii of her mildness and inte¬ 
resting expression prove from the rea¬ 
lity ! . . . I felt vexed at the idea that for 
upwards o£ twelve years 1 had cherished 

an image which was not her own!” . • . 

* 

litre Alphonsine interrupted her mother, 
to embrace her most - tenderly . . . and 
Diana resuming, “ The next day,” con¬ 
tinued she, i4 I remained alone with my 
daughter. As soon as we were up, Al¬ 
phonsine' met with new subjects of sur¬ 
prise : if I removed but a few paces 
from her—** Oh Heavens!” said she, 
extending her arms, (< I cannot touch 
“ youand yet, though I cannot hear 

“you. 



c< you, you are not lost, and 1 seem still 
“ with you! I have no occasion to ask 
M you, Are you here , mamma ? I have 
“ a knowledge of your form and fea- 
“ tures ; I still preserve you near me, by 
4< directing my eyes on you.—1 reach 
“ you without touching you.—• I know 
‘' c v; ' at you are about, without having any 
occasion to guess.—Ah! angels alone 
: can have been endowed with such 
“ gifts, and experience what I feel!”—I 
resumed my explanations; Alphonsine 
listened, and understood me at last. 
Without entering into the detail of our 
misfortunes, I told her that 1 had been 
confined in a cavern j that I had con¬ 
cealed my situation from her, in order 
that she should not be so unhappy ; that 
we were set it liberty, and that she was 
von. hi. o going 
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going to be made acquainted with that 
world in which God had placed human 
creatures. I explained to her the use of 
sight, of that admirable organ, the use 
of which I had so long deprived her of, 
in order that she might not experience 
most bitter regrets, and grow tired of our 
confinement. Alphonsine, delighted at 
this, asked me a thousand questions; 
but I found it impossible fully to gratify 
her curiosity, because she asked many 
things of me, the explanation of which 
was much above her comprehension. 
She carefully examined every thing about 
the room, feeling every object which 
she looked at, and finding all beautiful, 

even the dark blue baize hung around 
the room. Although the light we have 
is much more feeble than that of the 

moon. 
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moon, she is perfectly able to distinguish 
every object, and I am certain that it 
will be a long time yet before her eyes 
will be able to endure a stronger light. 
When our dinner was brought in, she 
stopped for a long time before she began 
to eat, admiring every article which had 
been placed on the table, the china, 
glasses, and plate ; and incessantly re- 

t 

peated that she could not sufficiently ad¬ 
mire and praise the goodness of the Al¬ 
mighty in providing all those things for 
our use. “ What can he have for us 
“ in Heaven besides?” added she. I 
raised her admiration and gratitude still 
higher, by telling her that what she saw 
was only the produce of human industry, 
and that the works of God, which she 
was unacquainted with, were far supe- 

2 no! 
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rior to all the wonders of art. She had 
no idea of distances ; she extended her 
arms to reach something which lay at 
the other extremity of the room; and 
those objects which by the sense of touch 
were usually most familiar to her, she 
did not recognize by sight. I have ob¬ 
served that, since she sees, she is bereft 
of reflection and application. We have 
resumed our lessons, but she continues 
remarkably absent. The least thing is 
sufficient to take off her attention; and in 
order to collect her ideas, she is forced 
to shut her eyes, and thus she listens to 
me. But she will soon recover her na¬ 
tural habits: happiness cannot fail to 
% 

improve and mature a mind so well or¬ 
ganized as hers is by nature. 


CHAP. 



CHAP. XXV. 


W hen Diana had ceased speaking, 
the Countess addressed Alphonsine thus: 
“ Ah, my dear Alphonsine, how much 
“ are you indebted to your incompara- 
*' ble mother! From the first moment 
of your birth you have been the only 
** object of her love, of her every care 
u and thought!—Alphonsine is the soul 
“ of Diana; Alphonsine is the principle 
** of Diana’s actions, hopes, fears, and 
“ reflections. Never did nature, habit, 
and tenderness, unite two beings to- 

o 3 gether 
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** gether by more powerful bonds than 
11 these; never did kindness, generosity, 
“ and gratitude, weave so close, so sa- 
“ cred, and so interesting an union !” 

Alphonsine listened to this with plea* 
sure, but she made no answer; she did 
not think it necessary to speak of her 
gratitude, and she never expressed it 
but to gratify as it were her own affec¬ 
tionate emotions; she felt so deeply, 
that any protestations in this respect 
would have appeared to her both useless 
and ridiculous: she bore the Countess 
sincere regard, because, as she said, the 
Countess was a mother too ; meanwhile 
she neither would embrace her nor kiss 
her hand, these caresses being exclu¬ 
sively reserved for Diana alone. AI- 

phonsinc 
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phonsine sat now and then on the Coun- 

4 

tess and Ines’s knees; she squeezed 
their hands, but she denied them every 
other testimony of affection. Don Al- 
vares, when he kissed her hand, had 
made her laugh, as she considered this 
as a proof that he looked upon her as a 
mother ; nevertheless she had preserved 
a very pleasing recollection of him; his 
interesting countenance had made some 
impression upon her. 

Although they had now quitted the 
cavern upwards of a month, Diana had 
not yet ventured to inform her daughter 
that the human race consisted of another 
sex. Alphonsine was to be solemnly 
baptized at the expiration of three 
months; and Diana, wishing that she 

o 4 should 
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should preserve that entire innocence she 
had hitherto lived in until that day, de¬ 
termined to let her remain in her state of 
ignorance for some time longer. 

After an absence of a fortnight, Don 
Alvarez returned from Madrid, and 
brought with him Dazeli, who, having 
become a favourite at Court, had amass¬ 
ed a considerable fortune. Dazeli, who 
was then thirty years of age, joined to the 
most prepossessing countenance, a feel¬ 
ing mind, a cheerful disposition, and a 
great perspicuity and originality of con¬ 
ception. He had learnt, with transports 
of joy, that Diana was still living; and 
his attachment for her grew quite enthu¬ 
siastic, on being informed how she had 
passed thirteen years in a gloomy caVem, 

become 
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become a mother, and educated her in¬ 
fant in that dreary abode. The old Duke 
ofMendoce, grandfather of Diana, had, 
at hi$ death, left all his disposable pro¬ 
perty to the Count of Moncalde; but 
the King caused a will, thus founded on 
error, to be annulled, and commanded 
the Count’s relations to restore to Diana 
all this immense property, which her 
grandfather would not of course have 
deprived her of, had he been acquainted 
with the truth. Dazeli was intrusted 

with the care of making known this act 

_ » 

of justice to Diana, who thus acquired a 
considerable addition to her own fortune. 

Dazeli, on his arrival* first requested 
leave to see DonnaDiana without any wit¬ 
nesses j but he found her with her daugh- 

o 5 ter. 


% 
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ter, whom she had never yet lost sight 
of for a minute* At sight of Donna 
Diana, Dazeli burst into a flood of tears, 
and ran to throw himself at her feet. 
Diana, with emotion, but still with that 
air of reserve and dignity which she pre¬ 
served at all times, desired him to rise 
and sit down by her side. Dazeli had 
been warned; he was not to mention ci¬ 
ther the names of Don Sancho or Don 
Pedro. “ Let us forget the past,” said 
she: “ I will remember nothing of it 
“ but my faults, and those evils which 
“ you have been exposed to endure for 
“ my sake. You are acquainted with 
“ my past adventure; but judge whether 
** I am to be pitied, with such a daugh- 
“ ter to reward me!” ... Dazeli gazed 

with rapturous admiration on that beauti¬ 
ful 
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ful child, whose existence and education 
had been so miraculous j and he was 
the more moved at the sight of her 
beauty, as she bore a striking resemblance 
to her mother. Exclamations of sur¬ 
prise and emotion were for some time the 
only language which he could utter.— 
About half an hour after he began to 
give Diana an account of the King’s gra¬ 
cious proceedings towards him, adding 
that the whole Court took the strongest 
interest in her fate, and that her friends 
and relations would come in crowds to 
embrace her .—“ Friends!” replied Di¬ 
ana, “ I was too young to have any: of 
“ all those persons whom I have known 
** formerly, you, Dazeli, are the only 
“ one who has a claim to that title. I 

*V 

* ( will admit no one, and from this day 

o 6 “I devote 
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“ I devote my life to God and to my 
“ daughter.” 

The Countess, who entered, followed 
by Don Alvarez, broke off this conver¬ 
sation. The moment Alphonsinc per¬ 
ceived Don Alvarez, she ran to him, 
took hold of his hand, made him sit down, 
and placed herself on his knees. Diana 
called her back ; and Don Alvarez, 
deeply moved at this behaviour, followed 
Alphonsine, and placed himself by her 
side. The chamber not being so obscure 
as during the first days, he was able to 
distinguish Alphonsine’s features to more 
advantage, and he found her a thousand 

times more lovely than before his depar- 

* 

tore for Madrid* 


In 
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In the evening Alphonsine spoke to 
her mother of nothing but Don Alvarez, 
whom, as she said, she loved already 
at least as much as Ines. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


A fter the death of the Count, on exa¬ 
mining his papers, several small packets 
of poison were found in his secretary, 
together with the casket of Diana’s 
jewels which Leonora had given him as 
soon as Diana had entered the cavern, 
and which the Countess immediately 
restored to Diana. The latter did not 
shew her daughter the contents; in the 
evening she opened it, and placed it by 
the side of a basket filled with hyacinths, 

telling her to chuse which she liked the 

best 
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best between the flowers and the jewels. 
Alphonsine did not hesitate, and imme¬ 
diately took the flowers : she had never 
seen any before; but she asked for some 
roses, and Diana told her they would 
not be in blossom till the time of her 
baptism. Alphonsine ever remembered 
with the greatest extasy those roses 
which were despoiled of their thorns by 
her mother’s tenderness, and which so 
delighted her in the cavern. 

Don Alvarez and Dazeli had been 
above eight days in the castle ; and on 
Alphonsine’s speaking of Don Alvarez, 
Diana told her, that she ought not to 
go and place herself on his knees, as she 
often did. “ Would not you then,” 
replied Alphonsine, “ wish me to sit on 

“ those 
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“ those of Ines?” At this question Diana 
paused for some moments without an¬ 
swering. These new reflections, on the 
part of Alphonsine, persuaded Diana 
that it was necessary she should reveal 
to her a very important secret; and she 
meditated how she should make this 
communication ; and employing in this 
application as much simplicity as deli¬ 
cacy, “ Don Alvarez,” answered she, 
“ is not a woman; he is a being of ano- 
“ ther species, although he is of the hu- 
* ( man race.”—“ How am I to understand 
<( so strange an account? and is this 
“ singular being called a .man ?”—• 

“ Yes; you know very well that the 

» 

“ two first creatures whom God formed 

f 

“ were Adam and Eve.”—“ Very well; 
“ were not they two women?”—“ No; 

“ Adam 



lC Adam was a man, and Eve was a wo- 
“ man.”—“ Did' God wish that men 
“ and women should love each other, 
“ since hcplaced them together and alone 
“ in the terrestrial Paradise ? M —“ With- 
* 4 out a doubt; and this first union will 
teach you many things; in the first 
“ place, that a woman ought to love 
“ tenderly only one man, and that it is 
“ necessary that this sentiment should 
« be consecrated by religion, because 
“ God himself had done it when he 
“ united Adam and Eve.”—-** But ever 
“ since Adam and Eve were driven from 
“ Paradise, how has religion consecrated 
“ that union?”—“ By a ceremony per- 
“ formed in the church, and which is 
“ called matrimony. The man and the 
“ weman, who have made choice of 

“ each 
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“ each other to pass their lives together 
“ with the consent of their mother, 
“ enter into this engagement in a church. 
“ A priest, who is God’s represen- 
** tative, receives their vows, which 
<c from that moment become inviola- 
** ble and sacred.” — “ But they do 
** not leave their mother after mar- 
“ riage ?”—“ Oh, no, if the mother and 
“ daughter desire it, and the man, who 
“ is now called a husband, does not or- 
<( der his wife to quit her mother.”— 
t( Surely the woman does not obey such 
“ order Then she would be defi- 

“ cient in her duty. As soon as she is 
** married, she only depends upon her 
“ husband ; she always owes respect and 
“ tenderness to her mother, but she is 
ct now only under the authority of her 

*• husband.” 



“ husband. 1 ’—“ I will never marry, and 
“ then I shall only have you to obey/* 
“ But I will choose a husband for you, 
ts and I am sure he will not separate 

“ us .”—* 4 And who would you choose 
“ for me, mamma? ”—“ I do not know 
<e yet i I shall think of it when you 
ct are fifteen or sixteen years old.”— 
“ Mamma, I hope then you will choose 
“ Don Alvarez for me.”—This simpli¬ 
city made Diana startle. ** That is im- 
“ possible,” answered she.—“ Why, 
“ mamma ?”—“ Because he has chosen 
“ another woman, and with the consent 
“ of his mother.”—“ Ines ?”—“ Yes, 
“ Ines and he are engaged. Don Al- 
“ varez is but seventeen years of. age, 
“ and will go first on his travels; when 
‘‘ he»retums, he will marry Ines.”—“ I 

tc will 
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“ will never be married j and for this 
“ reason, I shall not be uneasy on ac- 
“ count of the obedience which it would 
4 ‘ be necessary for me to pay tny hus- 
** band. But, mamma, is it our duty to 
** respect the men ?"—»** Yes, in the 
“ marriage state.”-—” But wherefore? 
“ Do they possess a stronger mind and bet- 
** ter reason than women ?”—“ They 
** say so: besides, do not you see that 
** they are taller and stronger than us ? 
“ ^pd as they employ that strength to 
“ protect and defend us, it is our duty 
“ to shew them gratitude and respect. 
" In short, you ought to know that we 
“ cannot be united to them but by reli- 
ft gious bond, and that it is proper to 
** treat them with politeness only when 
“ we are not married to them, and parti- 

(l cularly 



“ cularly when they are engaged to ano- 
(t ther. Even Ines, although she is en- 

** gaged to Don Alvarez, would not 
“ think of setting herself upon his knee, 
“ because she is not yet his wife. This 
“ reserve is called modesty.” 

Alphonsine was not contented with this 
explanation, and continued asking an in¬ 
finite number of questions; so that her 
mother was obliged to refuse several 
times answering her, by saying. You do 
not understand it ; the explanation which 
you ask is above your comprehension .— 
Diana on this occasion reaped the benefit 
of having accustomed her daughter, from 
her earliest infancy, to be contented with 
this answer. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Don Alvarez, accompanied by his mo¬ 
ther, together with Ines and Dazeli, went 
every day to pass two or three hours in 
Diana’s chamber. The next day after the 
preceding conversation had taken place, 
as soon as Don Alvarez entered, Al- 
phonsine in a thoughtless manner ran to 
him, and suddenly on recollecting what 
her mother had said the day before,,, she 
stopped, and for the first time in her life 

blushed. 
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blushed. This gave such strength and 
expression to her charming countenance, 
that every eye was fixed on her.—Al- 
phonsine, seeing that she was looked at 
with a degree of surprise, her embarrass¬ 
ment increased : she could not support 
a sensation which was so new to her; 
she burst out into tears, and went to hide 
them in the arms of Djana. 

Hitherto no person had praised Alphon- 
sine’s beauty ; for Diana had in the first 
instance requested the Countess never 
to say a single word of her figure, and 
to caution all persons whom she brought 
into the room to observe the ame: but 
at this moment the charge was entirely 
forgotjen; every person present extolled 
the charms of her person and her fine 

expression. 
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expression. Alphonsine, hearing these 
exclamations, perfectly understood that 
it was her countenance they were admi- 
ring: her tears ceased, and she listened 
attentively with pleasure, more so as 
she distinguished the voice of Don Al¬ 
varez, whose praises exceeded those of 
all the rest. She lifted up her head, and 
casting her eyes on Alvarez, shesntilcd. 
Don Alvarez and. Dazeli approached her; 
and both, to have abetter opportunity of 
looking at her, knelt down on a cushion 
which lay at the feet of Diana. Don Al- 

r 

varez, struck with the attentive and cu¬ 
rious air with which Alphonsine exami¬ 
ned him, asked her whether she found 
any thing singular in him. Alphonsine, 
instead of answering him, took hold of 
his hand, which she drew near to that 

of 
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of her mother saying, “ How much larger 
cc it is! Let me look at yours,” said she, 
addressing herself to Dazeli—“ Why! 

this i6 larger still! I shall immediately 
4< know a man.”—“ You know then,” 
said Don Alvarez, “ that I am not a 
“ woman?”—“ Yes, yes, I know it 
** very well.” Diana hastened to break 
off this conversation, by intreating Don 
Alvarez and Dazeli to return to their 
places at the extremity of the chamber. 

When Diana was alone with her 
daughter, she asked her whether she 
understood every thing which had been 
said of her figure. “ Yes,” answered 
Alphonsine : “ it seemed to me that they - 
“ fouyd as much pleasure in looking 
“ at me, as I enjoy by viewing you ; 
vol. in. p ** this 
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6r< this very much surprised me 3 as I had 
never been told of any thing of 
“ the kind. Wherefore was it, mamma?** 
— “ Because, the moment you went 
“ to meet Alvarez, your modesty stop- 
ie ped you.**.. ' u Yes, because I recol- 

“ lccted what you told me yesterday/* 
—“ Very well, that is what they saw ; 
“ and as every person admires mo- 
“ desty, and that in fact nothing adds 
“ so much to the charms of a young 
6C person .,—“But, mamma, that was 
“ not my fault, if I never had modesty 
“ before, because I never knew any thing 

“ about man . • “ What effect did it 

« 

** produce on you, the praise which they 

** bestowed on your figure ?”—“If you 

“ had done the same sometimes, I 
* % 

fl should have enjoyed it much.”— 

“ Why ?” 
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“ Why ?”—“ Because I should have 
“ thought that they were a proof of 
<c friendship, and because we are loved 
“ the more when we are handsome.”— 
“ Did not I love you alone, before I 
“ saw you ?”— <l And you, mamma, 
t£ did not 1 admire you as- much, before 
“ I saw your handsome figure ? 1 am 
<( more happy now that I can look at 
“ you, but I am not sensibly- affected 
by ic.”—“ Well, when they tell you 
“ that you are tender, good, and grate- 
' £ ful... “ Oh, then 1 am moved, 

“ because it is that which makes you 
“ love me.” Diana embraced Alphon • 
sine for every one of those answers: it 
never occurred to her that she ought to 
have given her a lesson on her simplicity, 
thinking that she would destroy the 

v 2 charm 
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charm of such delicate sentiment, by en¬ 
deavouring to draw a moral result from 
it. 


Two days after, Don Alvarez set out 
on a long journey, and came to take his 
leave of Diana. Alphonsine was moved 
at seeing tears flow from the eyes of 
Countess ; he could not conceive how her 
son could resolve to leave her j he told 
her that it was the Countess’s wish. A1- 
phonsine threw herself intothearmsof her 
mother, and pressed her to her bosom with 
an expression of gratitude ; she thought 
that she never would receive similar or¬ 
ders from her, for which she silently 

r 

thanked her by her caresses, as she 
would not at that moment expatiate on 
the happiness of having so tender a 

mother; 



mother. This language, though mute, 

■% 

was perfectly tmcleratood by Don Al- 
varcz, and he felt in it as much delicacy 
as sensibility. He set off with Dazeli: 
the latter returned to court. They tra¬ 
velled together to Madrid, where Don 
Alvarez met the Tutor whom the 
Countess had chosen for his travelling 
companion. 

Don Alvarez and Dazeli, while seat¬ 
ed together in the carriage, fell into a 
deep reverie. After half an hour’s si¬ 
lence, Dazeli turning to Don Alvarez 
said to him, “You are thinking, of 
her ?”—“ Ah !” answered Don Alvarez, 
“ what other object can occupy our 
“ mind ? Every other person seems but 
“ common, when compared to her!” 

P 3 —« Yes,” 
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—- u Yes,”' replied Dazeli sighing, u she 
“ is charming/'-—“ No/'said Don Al- 
7 varez, “ none other shall be the com- 

* m0 

“ panion of my life! I have sworn it 
“ from the bottom of my heart. . .1 know 
“ there are some obstacles which oppose 
“ this secret vow of mine, but I am sure 
“ I shall be able to conquer them ”— 
“ Obstacles!... Her hand is promised 
** to you.”—“ The hand of Alphon- 
“ sine!”— ■** Oh, I was talking of 
“ Ines.”—“ Brought up as I was with 
“ Ines, I feel for her every sentiment of 
“ a brother; but that does not preserve 
** me from entertaining a passion.”— 
“ But Alph’onsiae is only twelve years 
“ and a half old ; can she inspire you 
** alreadywith love?”—“ When I see her 
“ again, she will be fifteen.”— <f Con- 

“ sider, 
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sider, DazeJi, that I am the first 
“ young man whom she ever saw, the 
“ first and the only one yet on whom 
<c she smiled, and that in short I was 
“ the cause of her first blushes!. . .'. 
“ And was it not I who first awakened 
" in her the secret of beauty? Every 
‘ f person praised her, but she heard 
“ none but mine! she loves me, her 
“ eyes confessed it: that chaste, pure, 
** and tender look, ha6 discpvered to me 
“ the happy fate that awaits us ... — 

“ But your engagements with Ines!...” 
“ -—I should think myself engaged, if I 
“ did not know that the heart of Ines 

fl 

*• is perfectly free. Ines bears to me 
<e the most tender friendship, but she 
has never entertained any other sen- 
“ tiihent towards me but as a sister 

p 4 ** she 
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tc she is nineteen years of age, that is, two 
“ years older than myself ; she possesses 
“ a certain superiority of reason, which 
“ pleases me, and which will be useful to 
“ me in a friend, but which would dis- 
“ tress me in a wife. How can we love 
«* each other ? She knows me so per- 
“ fectly, she herself assisted in perfect* 
“ ing my education; she not only judges 
** me as I am, but such as nature had 
“ formed me. I never shall be able to 
* c persuade her that an acquired quali- 
“ fication can please equally, to a natu- 
“ ral virtue ; I shall never be able to 
** carry on any illusion either in mind or 
'/ disposition, as' she knows precisely 
“ the bounds of the one, and all the de- 
** fects of the other. How can I marry 

i 

<c such a woman with pleasure, who con- 

“ aiders 
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<s siders herself as my tutor ? a wo* 
“ man who has often punished me, 
“ and who never will lose the habit 
* £ of reproving me? In short, how 
** can I love a young person who never 
“ beholds me but as a being of no conse- 
“ quence ? who, with a perfect purity 
££ of sentiments and manners, embraces 
£ ‘ me familiarly as she diet seven or eight 

<£ years ago ?’*—** It is true,” said Da- 
* zeli laughing, “ that the intimacy pro- 
' f duced by marriage, would add nothing 
“ new in your habitual mode of living j 
“ except the prerogative of being jea- 
“ lous, and a greater spy bn your con* 
“ duct. However, Ines is so handsome 
“ and possesses so much wit and talents, 
“ that 1 am sure at your return you will 
" change your sentiments and opinion.** 

p 5 —•“ Never: 
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-—“ Never. By the side of Alphonsine 
“ she appears to me so much of a wo- 
** man, and so much cider. . .. How 
“ quickly her talents, her mental ac~ 
“ complishments, her knowledge of the 
“ world, for which she is so much ad- 
“ mired, would vanish, and make hen 
“ appear old, were we to compare these 
** pleasing acquirements to those na- 
“ tural graces, that affecting simplicity, 
** the innocence of hat enchanting crea- 
“ ture who knows nothing but to love.*’ 
“ .. .—- <<: In short, you wanted no other 
“ wife but one brought-up in a cave.’’— 
“ J> want Alphonsine! my dear Dazeli; 
“ you must promise me to write, and give 
“ me some account of her.”—“ I pro- 
" mise to do that with all my*, heart.”— 
“ W hat service you will render me 1 for 

°« all 


* 
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** I dare not venture to speak of her to 

* 

“ my mother, or even to Ines, who shews 
“ all my letters to her.”—“ Depend up- 
“ on my friendship.”—“ How much I 
“ shall be indebted to you !**■—** In truth 
“ you will owe me nothing.” 



CHAJ*. 
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chap, xxvni. 


Let us now leave Don Alvarez with 
all the imprudence of his age, and all 
the vivacity of a romantic mind, confi¬ 
ding his projects and his passions to futu¬ 
rity ; and let us, while he is prosecuting 
his travels, return to the kingdom of 

f 

of Grenada. 

The Countess had made up her mind 
to pass the whole of the year of a widow- 

p 

hood with Diana; but soon the visits be- 

I 

came so numerous, that there always was 

a crowd 
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a crowd in the castle. Curiosity is a spe- 

# 

cies of passion for persons in high life: 
in a life entirely consumed by dissipation, 
and consequently frivolous, in vain they 
torment themselves to vary their pleasures; 
such amusements, notwithstanding their 
divinity, soon became monotonous ; as 
every pleasure which does not strongly at¬ 
tach the heart or the mind, cannot fail 

to be so in its result: it is therefore 
in order to escape ennui, that they seek 
with avidity after new sights, extraordi¬ 
nary things, for which reason all the 

world were desirous to behold a woman ' 

# 

and'her child who had passed thirteen 
years in a cavern. The most severe per¬ 
sons excused, though bin feebly, the 
weakness of a wpman who. had suffered 
so severely and displayed so much forti¬ 
tude 
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tude and resignation. The illegitimate 
birth of A Iphonsine was enncbled by 
misfortune, by 'the tenderness of her 
mother, and even by the singularity of so 
romantic a history. But Diana had re¬ 
nounced the world for ever ; she never 

% 

saw the Countess and Ines but two or 
three hours each evening, and with the 
exception of the Curate she never re¬ 
ceived any visitors. Her piety and 
' maternal tenderness were sufficient to 
confirm her in this resolution : besides, 
she thought that she could not with pro¬ 
priety introduce herself and her child 
to public view ; and although she had 
placed all her happiness and pride in Al- 
phonsine, * she never forgot that she 
to blush for hqfr birth, and that 
penitence alone could entitle her to the 

miraculous 




miraculous favours which Heaven in its 

* 

bounty had fhowered down upon her. 
Diana now had none but distant relations 
left, whom she would admit no more than 
any other : in vain they insisted, they 
complained, were offended, then grew 
cold ; and while one accused Diana of 
misanthropy, the other decried it as af¬ 
fectation or insensibility. The most dis¬ 
satisfied pretended that her intellects 
were impaired, while others maintained 

that she had sunk into a state of imbe- 

% 

cility. These reports formed for some 
days the whole subject of conversation 

in Madrid j after which ,, Diana was as 

\ 

completely forgotten as if she had still 
been in the cavern. 

« 

Some.timc after her deliverance, Diana 

told 
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« 


told the reverend Curate that she wished 


to go to church alone, namely, without 

Alphonsine, to return thanks to God: 
the physician, fearing that strong air 
Would have too much effe£t upon her, 
had declared that fhe could not go out 
without danger before a month or fix 


weeks. That time having elapsed, Dia¬ 
na told her daughter one morning, that 
she should leave her for two or three 


hours, as she wished to go to the parish 
church, which was at a mile and a half 
distance ; till when she had never heard 
mass with Alphonsine but in a chapel by 
the side of her chamber. This moment 


was very painful, not only in consequence 
of its being their first separation, but be¬ 
cause she was obliged to entrust Alphon¬ 
sine into the hands of some other person; 

she 
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she accordingly begged the Countess to 
itay with her all the time. Alphonsinewept, 

t 

and said to her mother. “ I.shall, during 
“ your absence, speak to God only to 
“ whom you are going to pray. Con* 
“ sider, mamma, that during the whole 
“ time your Alphonsine will pray with 
** you j we shall not be together, but 
“ we shall both of us be with God.”— 
“ My child,” replied Diana,. “ it is 
“ true that I am going out without you: 
“ I shall cross, a wood, and traverse .the 
“ fields i be assured, however, that I will 
“ not enjoy but in your company the 
<( sight of the heavens and of the fields. 
,e Shut up in a close carnage, and co- 
** vered with a thick veil, I shall see 
* e nothing; I shall not behold the de- 
“ lightful spectacle of nature until I can 

* k ' contemplate 
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f 

1 

“ contemplate it together with you/* 
Diana in fact enveloped hergelf in a 
black taffety cloak and hood that she 

drew entirely over her face, she got 

% 

into a sedan-chair, drew the curtains 
dose, and thus was carried to the church 
door; she returned in the same manner, 
without having- 6een the heavens or the 
fields, and without having forfeited her 
promise. Alphonsine was left alone with 

the Countess, as Diana had irom a se- 

/ 

cret effect of jealousy excluded Ines; 

not wishing that her daughter should 

« 

take any amusement during her ab¬ 
sence. Alphonsine, according to .her 

promise, did,not speak a word' to the 

1** 

Counfess, but continued the whole time 

ft 

in prayer ; but in about an hour she be¬ 
came very uneasy, seemed agitated/ 9 jMad 

wept. 
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wept. Diana, on her return, found her 


pale, trembling, and all in tears: then, 
she repented that she had not recom¬ 
mended that every means should be em¬ 
ployed to amuse her. Alphonsine was 
indisposed during the remainder of the 

May ; and her mother and the Countess 
3 * ' 

agreed that it was absolutely necessary. 


that he should be accustomed by degrees 
to bear more patiently the ehort absence 
of her mother. ! 


CHAP. 




CHAP. XXIX. 


Tki Curate came every morning to 

«* | 

give Alphbnsine religious instructions. 
She awaited with the greatest impatience 
the epoch when she was to receive the 
baptism: that solemn day was fixed 

I 

to develop and exhibit to her all the 
charms of nature in the greatest perfec- 
lion and pomp in the month of July. 

Her window-curtains were always down, 

■ ' # ' * 

and fixed so that they were not to be' 

1 ■ ' opened 
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opened until after her baptism. Diana had 
taken her waiting-woman, bat she never 
suffered any other person but herself to 
dress Alphonsine, or to stay alone a mo¬ 
ment. Her maternal vigilance was - so' 
active and conspicuous, that Alphonsine 
never heard a single word, and had not 
received a single impression which could 
either displease her mother, pr counteract 
her plan and projects. Alphonsine now 
became better acquainted wtth her room, 

and therefore less inattentive, and she 

* 

K. 

again resumed her formed application. 
Her surprise and her curiosity a great 
deal contributed to this haj^py change: 
every tiring that was taught her seemed 

to impress her with wonder; she was the 

• 1 

first* child of her age who knew how to 

* • 

appreciate the invention of > writihgarid 

- printing; 
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•w 

> 

printing: never having been familiarised 
from the .cradle with those arts, she was 
struck with their utility, and was never 
tired, of admiring their effects: thus she 
really reaped the benefit of her former 
total ignorance, and felt more than any 
other the value of those things. Al- 
phonsine . possessed a charming yoke j 
she sang with sweetness, and played in a 

superior manner on the guitar., It did. 

not take much trouble to teach her mu- 

•“ 

J0 

sic, but it Was necessary that she should 
never hear .any thing profane sung: a 
selection of new anthems, was given her, 

m 

which she sung every day, and soon . 

« 

\ 

knew by heart. Diana also taught 
her to embroider, and Alphonsine Was 

strangely surprised the first time * flh$r r 

1 , ’ & ' ' 

saw a flower growing beneath the fingers, 

of 
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of hejr mother, With such amusements, 

1 *■ '* « - ^ 

so new to her, her days passed delight- 

4 

fully:. notwithstanding the curiosity 

■ 

* x 

which she had evinced to see the hea- 
vens, the stars, the forests, the rivers, 
and all the chief works of the creation, of 
which she had found so sublime a descrip¬ 
tion in the religious books which were ex- 
plained to her by the Curate, by being 

accustomed from her very fxistence to 

' ^ 

submission and moderation, l her desires 
were never violentobedience. and the 
mildness of her disposition tempered 
her vivacity: she quietly Submitted to 

whatever her mother ordered! y or if she 

' I 

was but promised to be satisfied some 

» $ % * 

other day, far from being tormented^ it 

* ■»* 

produced nothing in her but a tender 
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4 


hope: a pure and submissive sold is ever 
calm. 

One day Diana said to her: “ I wish, 
“ before you are shewn the sight of na- 
** ture, to make you acquainted with 
“ what human industry can accomplish. 
M This apartment which we inhabit is 

I 

“ extremely simple, but that ■ of the 

i 

“ Countess is very magnificent.; and 

I 

“ there are still some which are more 

► \ 

“ handsome ; and I will conduct you 

* 

“ this evening.” At eight o'clock the 
same evening, Alphonsine was conducted 

w 

to that apartment, where the Countess 
and hies expected her. Alphonsine 

• m 

entered into a superb drawing-room light¬ 
ed up by a very elegant crystal ltistre, . 

I 

1 

every 
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every taper of which 4 was enclosed in a 
small gauze frame, so that the light 

X. 

should not be too dazzling for the feeble 

o 

sight of Alphonsine: struck and mute 
with admiration, Alphonsine remained 
some minutes motionless ; at length she 
advanced, and perceived her whole figure 
reflected in a glass : she had never seen 


a mirror before, and was ignorant of its 

> 

use. This object so astonished her, that 

she approached it with curibsity, and 

* 

stopping about two paces fron| the glass, 

said: “ My God! how. handsome she 
“ is! how much she resemblef my main* 

^ Jr ^ 

“ ma 1*' when immediately an Emotion of 

i I * 

jealousy oppressed, her heart, she ran to 

her mother and cried, fi Mamma ! let 

1 

“ us go.” Diana took her by the 

« 

hand, and notwithstanding her reluctance 

I 

vol. in, q forced 
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forced her to go along with her to the 
glass. “ See,” said she embracing her, 
“ look! you will recognize yourself t 
“ do I ever embrace any other but my 
“ Alphonsine ?” At these words Al- 

i 

phonsine seemed petrifiedJ but after this 

I 

new prodigy had been explained to her,, 
joy succeeded her astonishment. “ How!” 
said she to Diana, “ is that my coun- 

“ tenance which so much 'resembles 

* • 

“ yours ? Oh, how I shall love and be 
“ pleased with myself! I will, be sur- 
“ rounded with glasses, then I shall feel' 
“ so much pleasure in looking at my- 
“ self!’* Diana was' desirous of mode¬ 
rating these- transports by some excellent 
‘ . * 

lessons 'on morality. Alphonsine * kept • 

* 

continually repeating, “Oh, howl lete 
** my figureBut there are a thou-. 

4 M sand 
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*\ sand morn handsome,” said Diana. 
** What does ,that signify ?” said A1-- 
phonsine, “ 1 am so 'much like you !’* 
That very evening one of the glasses in 
Diana’s chamber was uncovered'} and as 
Alphonsine was looking at herself, Diana 
said to her, “ Ofwhatuseisthat ? Ami 

S 

“ not here ? can. you not- look at me ?” , 

I 

True sensibility ever 1 gives, the' neces¬ 
sary force which we. evince for the in- 
terfest of those we 1 love. Djiana accus- 
tomed heir daughter often th go alone 

- _ \ H 

in-to die Countess, who wasrrioch pleased 

T 

with her visits, and always wsfited for' her 

' * ' r 

in the drawing-room. But one evening Al- 

phonsine coming earlier than usual, she did 

• ** 

notjhnd the Countess there; and seeing 

a door half-opened, she entered into a 

* ■ 

q 3 cabinet. 
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•cabinet, where the first object that struc\ 
her looks was a full-length portrait of 
Alvarez' painted in oil colours. JShe 
uttered an exclamation of joy, thinking 
that it was a glass which reflected the 
figure of Alvarez,, and turned about pre¬ 
cipitately to look at him : but as soon 
as she perceived the illusion, she seemed 
very iritich troubled that Don Alvarez 
had not yet returned. She could not re- 

fraia^/rom contemplating his picture, 

\ 

m 

and dec lared that painting was one of die 
fijfist of the'ants, and that, as soon as 

she should again see her mother, she 

# 

t 

,,shou}d entreat her. to let her learn, to 

.draw. 

* 

*» 

r i 

w 

We ha e already mentioned tjbat 
the. Counter had" in a sjpglar manner 

picked 
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picked up the- picture of Don Pedro, 
which Diaila during her imprisonment 
had thrown into-the fountain-: shespoke 
to- Diana, who explained, to her this seem¬ 
ing phenomenon. The Countess ha¬ 
ving returned- the portrait to- Diana, the 

f 

latter resolved to make a present of it to 
her daughter; and on giving it'-her, said-: 
“ This is the picture of yourfatheR; 
“ wear it in- your bosom, 4arry it always 
** about you, but never speak of it. to 
“ me: let it suffice you tf know that 
«« we may flatter ourselves? that your fa- 
«« ther is still living,, though we are 

i 

“ ignorant in what country he resides. 

v f 

- “ Providence may perhaps one day 
«• point out his retreat, so that we may 
“ again' find him, which will be a great 
«"happiness for you: do not forget, 

q 3 “ therefore. 
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1 ^ 

K therefore, to ask of God every day this 

* » 

** great favour.! have written his history 

* < 

« as well as my own: when your reason 


w 'Shall bO completely matured, in five 


A(r or fist years time, I will give'you thema- 


** script; but till then do not ask tne 


“ a single question on the subject; it will 
u be impossible for me to answer it/* 
Alphonsine obeyed this mandate t she 
received both with 'emotion and respect 

this mysterious, portrait which She was 

* 

enjoined to conceal j she hung it about 
her n«<k fastened by a - gold chain, and 

■ tf 

carefully secreted it under her garment, 
and never even indirectly asked a single 
question relative to her father. • ■ 
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ance caused that event to be published 

in all the public papers, hoping that if 

# 

Don Pedro still existed, this astonish* 

* 

ing news might perhaps still reach his 

I 

ear: what caused her the greatest clxa- 

i 

grin was, that perhaps she should never 

9 

be able to legitimate the birth of Alphon- 
sine. Diana had a number of other 

i 

griefs, the motives of which no one could 
understand: she was no more familiari* 

* w i f 

l 

sed to the daily dangerous recurrences in 

t 

life i she feared every thing on the ac¬ 
count of Alphonsine, and ^ie more so 

t 

because of her total inexperience. If she 

was a moment from her sight, she felt 

* | 

an invincible uneasiness and. disquietude. 

Great misfortunes teach us to know the 

frailty of happiness: when we have for 

a long time been accustomed to suffer, 

* 

Q 4 we 
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we do but enjoy with, trembling. Oh! 
if the heart of a mother could be fa¬ 
thomed, it would be discovered to con- 
tafn immense treasures of tenderness and 

* a 

inconceivable weaknesses. It would be 
found replete with inconsistences and*ec- 
centricities of love, with disinterested and 
generous sentiments the most affecting as 
well as pure. Dare I venture to say it ? 
Is there a person who would believe it ? 
Diana more than once, regretted the loss 
of her dungeon! In vain did her reason 
spurn such wild notions; they agitated 

her, without convincing her. She was 

* 

ft 

no longer the universe to her daughter, 
... Alphonsine had conceived a friendship 

m 

for Ines; she began to amuSe herself 

tyith the Countess; she passed half an 

hour away from her mother, not only 

* 

without 
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without pain, but even, with pleasure. Du- 

r 

ring those absences Diana, with her eyes 
fixed on her watch, counted the minutes; 
and if h$r daughter staid a second beyond 
the time fixed for her return, Diana 
would accuse her secretly of ingratitude; 
and she was obliged to use every effort 
to collect her reason, in order to prevent 
her daughter from seeing that she was 
hurt: she shewed the greatest coolness 

to every person. Alphonsine, as has 

, ' 

been said before, never embraced any 

IT 

| ^ _ 

person besides her mother: put her affec¬ 
tionate manners very mudjh distressed. 

* 

Diana, and which were the fiieahs of her 

9 l 

V 

keeping herself at .a great distance front 

the Countess' arid Ines, whom she had 

* * 

the injustice sometimes to suspect of 

q S wishing 
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wishing to alienate the heart of her daugh¬ 
ter- Often a single caress of Alphonsine 

% 

would dispel all those gloomy ideas, 
when she would again deplore her ex¬ 
treme susceptibility j- she felt, however, 
that she could no longer be the only 
society of Alphonsine, or the only ob¬ 
ject' of her affection and her thoughts r 
she found that it would be necessary to' 
moderate her impassionate tenderness $ 
that this tenderness, so natural during 
their captivity, became a folly- in their 
present situation. She repeated to her* 
self every thing which any sensible friend 

could have told her on this subject $ 

* 

but, habituated for thirteen years exclu* 

t 

sively to the most tender and most, afiec* 

» r # *. - ‘ 4 

tipnate sentiments, it was nq longer in 
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her power to suppress that energy: she 
promised herself, however, that Alphon- 
sine should never suffer front its conse¬ 
quences. 


Q 6 CHAfe 


j 
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CHAP. XXX. 


ThreI months had n,ow elapsed since 
.Diana’s deliverance j it was the latter 
end of June; and the Countess and Da- 
zeli were to be the sponsors at Alphon- 
sine’s baptism. Dazeli returned about 

i 

three weeks before the day that was fixed 
for that ceremony: he was at that time 
in the highest favour at Court, and the 
King ha 

title of Grandee. 

» * 
evening to Diana, and generally stopped 

i 

with her about an hour and a half. He 
always beheld this lady with the most 
tender interest, so handsome, and still 

so 


A 
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so young: he recollected with deep 

9 

emotion his former sentiments for her j 
but her misfortunes, her situation, the 
existence of her daughter, and her ex* 
elusive tenderness for that child,, would 
not permit him to indulge either in the 

hope or desire of persuading her to form 

1 

a new engagement- Dazeli passed the 
whole of the day in the company of the 
Countess, Ines, and two- oc three other 
persons who were attached to- the for* 

m * 

mer. He possessed pleasing talents j; 
Ines possessed diem still hi a superior 
degree: reading, music, talking* and 
conversation, successively occupied. than 
time.. The Countess made#Dazeii relate 
the story of his captivity,, and his amours 
with..Elvira* Ines, • during this, recital, 

seemed occupied either with needle-work. 

•> 
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pr painting, but die still listened atten¬ 
tively : the gaiety of Dazeli amused her, 
and his manner of .thinking perfectly 
agreed with her own. Ines, replete, with 
wit and perspicuity, was at the age of 
nineteen as well informed as others who 
have passed their time in high life could 
be at thirty. . Grateful and sensible, she 
bore a true attachment to the Countess, 
whose idol ske was: and the idea of mar- 

f 

rying Don Alvarez pleased her only in 
as much as it would contribute to make 
-her die Countess's daughter. She knew 

1 t 

Aaf the Countess attached alt the hap** 
pines* e i her life to this union, and that 
thought .atone was sufficient to fee her 
desire* and her wishes. The praises which 
Ines had for a king tine received On her 
premature season, the confidence of the 

Countess, 
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Countess, and the ascendancy which she 
had over her, for from rendering her ip- 

m 

perious and vain, gave her however a 
tone somewhat assuming for her age: 
had her mind possessed less grace, and 
had there been less sprightliness in her 
disposition, she might have been thought 
somewhat pedantic.. Her mind and un¬ 
derstanding were far superior to those 

v 

of the Countess, but her gratkude pre- 

w V 

vented her displaying them. . She might 

** a 

have a confused notion of she faults and 

„ ( 

foibles of the Countess, |fut she never 

i 

permitted herself to ca$t atiy reflections, 

* 

or pass a judgment on the^i. Far from 

* * 

observing the same reserve with respect 
to comparing herself to Qon Alvarez, 
she thought him much inferior in some 
respects than he really waa| she did not 

consider 

* * 
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consider at their age how much advan- 

4 _ * ' « 

tage a difference of two years gave to a 

0 i > 

woman of. a strong mind and natural en¬ 
dowments. However, though little sus¬ 
ceptible- of a violent passion, she enter¬ 
tained so tender a friendship for Don 
Alvarez, that even Icve would not have 
eradicated that from her mind, and thus 
did her projects perfectly agree with her 

duties. One evening the Countess, in 

\ 

die presence of Ines, asked Dazeli the 

■ 

4 

reason why he did not get married? 

Dazeli hesitated to answer. At that 

’ » 

moment the Countess's chaplain enter- 

» 

ed,: he usually came every evening, to 
play a game at chess with the Countess. 
The latter, naturally absent, totally forgot 
her question; she rose in order to go 

I 

scar the window to the chess-board^ 

i t 

while 
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while Ines and Dazeli remained in their 
place. Ines, looking at Dazeli with a 

a 

smile, said: “ I will never repeat the 
“ question which the Countess addressed 

4 

“ you, because 1 perceive by your em- 

t 

“ barrassment, that you have made a 
“ choice which you are afraid' to do 

Wb 

“ dare.”—“ And do you imagine you 
* .can guess that choice ?”—“ Yes; I 
** know the object .”—*f Oh ! I defy 

i 

** you to name it.”—“ It is Diana.**— 
“ The mother of Alphonfine 1” This 
exclamation, uttered in the most animated 

9 if 

,1 

tone, said every thing. Ines; from that 
moment, was persuaded lhat she had 
harboured a mistaken opinion in this 

I 

respect for already four months j and 

surprised and confounded, die remained 
« . silent. 
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silent. “ Well,” said Dazeli, “ tianje 

m 

“ another j if you guess, I will confess/'' 

' i 

At these words Ines blushed, and 'cast 
down her -eyes $ and Dazeli, answering 

as it were to her thoughts, said in a low 

# 

and trembling voice i “ Yes, Madam. * 

« 

Ines precipitately arose, and seated her* 

i 

self by the side of the Countess. 

» * 

During the rest of the time Dazeli re¬ 
mained pensive and silent. Ines, on the 

Contrary, spoke more than usual, fearing 

/ 

lest her manner .should otherwise dis*, 

' i 

close an, air. of uneasiness and absence. 
She nevertheless answered to every thing 
which was said to her les6 judiciously 
than, usual; and. for that whole evening 

she had that kind of constrained viva*. 

“ 1 
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city,. Which in women who are free fronr 
affectation always indicates a secret agi¬ 
tation at heart. 


As soon as Ines was alone, she ma¬ 
turely reflected on what had past. Being 
accustomed to render an account of her- 
self of her impressions, she confessed 

4 

that Dazeli’s declaration had caused at 

• P 

first in her some emotions. of joy; but 

+' ' 

on thinking that Dazeli incessantly spoke 


1 , 


of his friendship for' Don Alvarez, that 
he often wrote to him, and that Don 
Alvarez himself had conceived a true at¬ 
tachment for Dazeli, she felt nothing 
but indignation. The next day, in the 

f ' » 1 

presence of Dazeli, she turned the con¬ 
versation upon false and perfidious friend¬ 
ship, .which she. spoke of with horror j 

» ' * A 

at 
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act the same time she affected to treat 
Dazeli with a coolness bordering on dis- 
dain. He treated her reflections and.se- 

V* _ 

verity with a great deal of indifference, 
knowing his conduct to be perfectly jus- 

i 

tifiable. Don Alvarez, ever since his 
departure, had seemed in his letters to 
be occupied but with Aphonsine j he 
spoke of none other besides her to Da¬ 
zeli, and intreated him that while he kept 

his sentiments for Alphonsine an inviolable 

- * 

secrecy, he would declare to Ines, that 

after having maturely reflected on the 

* / 

kind of attachment which they bore 
each other, he felt that the union pro* 
jccted from their infancy would not pro* 

mote their happiness, and that he should 

• » 

seek and prepare the means, to apprize 
the Countess of it without- afflicting ber. 

Don 
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Don Alvarez, in order to facilitate this 
explanation, sent a letter to his friend,- 
which was intended to be shewn to Ines, 
and in which he did not mention a single 

word of Alphonsine. Many motives had 
induced him to charge Dazeli with this 
commission: a letter written to Ines 
might perhaps fall into the hands of the 
Countess; Ines herself might think it 
her duty to shew it her; in short, by the 
means of this negociation, Dazeli him¬ 
self might become interesting to Ines: 
he was amiable, and he thought Ines 

4 

charming, should he fall in love with 

r 

her, and succeed in obtaining her affec¬ 
tion, how many obstacles would thus be 
removed! Such were the hopes of Don. 
Alvarez, and such as Dazeli participated 
in: neither of them, however, had but 

a super* 
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a superficial knowledge of Ines’s princi¬ 
ples, and of her firm and resolute dispo¬ 
sition. 

f 

Alphonsine was to be baptised the 
next day, and all the castle were busily 
employed in preparations for that cere¬ 
mony. The Countess, who was charged 

* 

to execute on this occasion the intentions 

9 

of. Diana, left the drawing-room every 
moment to give her orders, often taking 

-4 * 

Ines with her. But after dinner Ines 
found a pretext to be excused from fol¬ 
lowing her, in ofder, according to her _ 

I 

wishes, that she might be left alone with 
Dazeli. She had for some hours been in 

m 

die inost violent agitation. The manner 

of indifference with which Dazeli had 

' . . * - 

trailed, her attacks, cawed her a most 

i 

painful 
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painful mortification as well as indigna¬ 
tion : she burnt with impatience to ex- 

\ 

plain herself directly, and to give free 
vent to her contempt for such, a trea- 
cherous friend, such an insensible lover, 

' f 

whom the most Stinging reproaches could 
not movej in short, for such a monster 
. . . . whose indifference clearly proved 

that he was not even in love1 Had he 

• - 

• , 

had a great passion as an exctuse, though 
we might not have shewn fhim any in- 

r s 

dulgen'ce, it would nevertheless have de- 

•a r 

manded our pity; for thusfwomen na- 
turally compassionate those ^unfortunate 
men whom they think amiable- 

A 

* 

# 

* » 

As soon as Lies found herself alone 

with JDazeli, she addressed him in plain 

and unrestrained terms; she began in a 

most 
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t 


most contemptuous tone, although with 
an affected calmness: it was easy to 

perceive that she was repeating a dis- 

» 

course studied in the morning: her ex¬ 
pressions were choice and noble, although 
sarcastic, her sentences strong and-well 
turned, her deportment severe and com¬ 
posed ; but all this affected solemnity 
was completely disconcerted by the tran- 

I 

quil' countenance of Dazeli. Ines thought 

* J ex 

that she even perceived somewhat of a 
smile on his lips ; then her eloquence 
forsook her .; she stammered, she . blush¬ 
ed, and in vain endeavdured-to conceal 

' » 

her anger.. She found herself incapable 
to stay and hear Dazeli, who wished fo 
speak in his turn; she rpse up to leave 
him, but he stopped her, and presented / 
to her the letter from Don Alvarez, 

which 
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* 

which she took, and "read immediately: 
she saw by that wridng that not only 
Dazeli was not a perfidious friend, but 
that, notwithstanding his secret senti¬ 
ments, he had exhorted Don Alvarez, 
in the strongest terms, to fulfil his en¬ 
gagements. Ines felt her anger now va- • 
nish; she only was embarrassed at having 
shewn it, and only felt the confusion of 
having made a long speech so injurious 
and so misplaced. Nevertheless, she 

consoled herself in the thought that Da- 

1 

zeli was not guilty, and listened to him. 
ThS latter, forgetting both the quarrel as- 

well as Don Alvarez, now spoke for 

> 

himself. Ines did not interrupt him; 

she thought it her duty to shew this con- 

* 

descepsion to the man whom she had • 
treated so ill, and with so much injustice,' 
yojl. hi. n and 
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-and that at least this 'would be some kind 
of reparation. 

A few minutes after Ines resumed the 
conversation : “ I am glad,” said she to 
Dazeli, “ to find myself in the wrong, 
“ and that I am able to preserve my 

“ esteem for you. However, Sir, I 

» 

“ have still a reproach to make you: 

M 

“ that is, in having thought that the fancy 
* and the levity of an infant could make 
u me resolve to break an engagement 
“ which is dear to me, and which I re- 
1 ** gard as sacred. Don Alvarez has told 
“ me nothing by saying that he did not 
“ entertain a passion far me. I should 

« 

** be very sorry to have inspired him 
with a sentiment in which 1 cannot 
“ participate: he has all that attachment 

« for 



“ for me which I wish him to have: 

P 

“ you may quit his apprehensions re- 
** specting my happiness; I shall ever 
“ seek it in friendship, in fulfilling of my 

“ duties, and I shall never be apprehen- 
“ sive for his. As to your sentiments 
“ for me,* Sir, I must beg you to. rcgu- 
“ late them according to my situation: 
<c never speak of them to me, t-nd never 

“ look on me but as the wife of Don Al- 

- H 

“ varez. Be assured that I shall forget 
“ this conversation, and tiever seek to 
** bring it to my recolle£tion if you attach 
“ any value to my confidence.” At 
these words Ines arose, made Dazcli a 
profound curtesy, and withdrew.” 


R 2 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Every person in the castle awaited the 
next day with the most anxious expecta¬ 
tions, that solemn day which was to form so 
interesting an epoch in the life of Alphon- 
sine. Alphonsine passed the whple of 
the day with her mother and the good 
old Curate, who recapitulated to h?r all 
.those religious instructions which he had 
already given her, and particularly those 
on baptism. Alphonsine, on the point 
of enjoying the bounties of her Creator, 
listened to this venerable pastor with the 

most 
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most profound emotion. Diana, trans¬ 
ported at the happiness she at length pro¬ 
mised to her daughter, had prepared 
every thing that could render the cere¬ 
mony awful and impressive ; solely oc- 

_ .r 

cupied with Alphonsine, she employed 

for her alone all the resources of her 
•# 

mind’ and imagination: she was the 

■* ■* 

most ingenious as well as the most tender 

* 

of mothers. 

•p 

* s 

1 hey retired to rest earlier than usual, 
as they wished to rise at the dawn: the 

l 

mother and daugh ter lay in two small, beds 

placed by the side of each other \ they 

* 

slept but little,and as the hours of the night 

by degrees elapsed, their agitation becom- 

* 

ing more lively, they resolved to rise long 
before day. Diana dressed Alphonsine in a 

r 3 m long 
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* 


long muslin robe of the finest texture, 
and dazzling whiteness : she dressed 
her flaxen hair, and disposed of it in an 
elegant comb set with rich pearls; her 
necklace and her zone, formed of fine 
pearls, were fastened with clasps of eme¬ 
ralds : a nosegay of white hyacinths com¬ 
pleted this dress, equally noble as well as 
elegant. 

When Alphortsine was dressed, she 
threw herself intothe arms of Diana. “Oh, 

“ my mother 1” said she, “ we are at 

* 

“ length going. to contemplate together 
“ the heavens and nature : you would 

“ not behold them without me ; but in 

* 

“ this very moment of surprise and joy, 

m • 

I am sure your eyes will only be fixed 
“ on your child! Do promise to raise 

I / 

“ them 
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“ them towards Heaven at the same time 
“ with myself.”—“ Yes, ” answered 
Diana ? “ for, en beholding that delight- 
“ ful spectacle, 1 shall better feel the 
“ impression which you will receive; 
** And you, my child, who are about 
“ to take your part on this earth, and that 
** portion of happiness which God has 
** destined for all his creatures, you who 
** are about to acknowledge all the power 
“ and bounty of your Creator, you, in 
“ short, my child> to whom Heaven 
** would not give the use of all your fa- 
** culties until you possess ample reflec- 
“ tion and reason, you, abofe all, ought 
“ only to think of the Author of all good 
u on this memorable day. In the midst 

I 

u of all the wonders which will surround 
“ you, and on receiving such magnifi- 

' r 4 


cent 
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ie cent gifts, O, my Alphonsine! may 

“ astonishment, admiration, and joy, 

“ produce - in your young and sensible 

“ heart nothing but love and gratitude !’* 

When Diana had spoken these words, 

Alphonsine perceived through the blind 
a small glimpse of day-light: she embraced 

her mother with transports, and entreat¬ 
ed her to go. Diana,, covering herself 
with a long veil, which she extended also 
over her daughter, they both left their 
apartment. 

It had been previously agreed that 
Diana should proceed to the church be¬ 
fore any other person in the castle, 'and 
even before the Countess * and Dazeli, 
who were the sponsors of Alphonsine. 
Diana was desirous of being alone with 
' ' her 
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her daughter in the happiest moment of 

I 

her life; they descended a back-stair* 
case which led into a small court, whpre 
they found a carriage ready prepared: 

Alphonsine, still covered by her mother's 

/ 

veil, and led by her, they both entered 
the carriage together, the blinds of which 
were shut. When the carriage drove off, 
the noise and the motion, so new to Al¬ 
phonsine, caused in her a lively impres¬ 
sion of fear, although she had previously 

■p 

been made acquainted with it; and not¬ 
withstanding all that her ljjjiother could 

I 

say to her, and her holding her embraced 

* ■» 

• t 

all the time', she could not conquer her 
fears, which were always extreme when 
ever the coach turned and a little inclined 

J 

on one side, or where the roadwas a little 

9 s 

rough. ' It was necessary to ascend a 

r 5 very 
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very' steep hill; and having reached the 
summit, they stopped. “ O, my child !’* 

J 

said Diana, <r we are at length arrived at 

a 

“ the place of our destination !** At these 
words Alphonsine expressed- the most 
lively emotions of joy; she wept, she 
trembled, she embraced her mother: her 
heart palpitated with such agitation, that 
Diana was desirous of waiting until she 
had become somewhat cahn before she 

suffered her to get out of the carriage.. 

* 

At length, she ordered the door, to be 
opened : sh^took her child in her arms,, 
dismissing the carriage and her people* 
and carried the happy Alphonsine, stilL 
veiled, about thirty paces distance, where 
she seated her upon a mossy bank which, 
had been, previously' prepared.' The. 

keen air of the mountain, notwithstsuid- 

* * • 

ing 
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iiig. its purity, affected Alphonsine: she 
begged a minute’s repose before she un¬ 
veiled herself. From that part of the 
mountain in front were seen a long 
vista, formed by large orange and rose 
trees, clumps of honey-suckles cover- 
ing and concealing their cases; a new 
grass-plat, bordered on each side with 
the handsomest flowers, displayed a 
- charming tapestry In the midst of this 
superb avenue, at the end of which was 

discovered the church, a Gothic and vene- 

# 

rable edifice: the columns were orna¬ 
mented with foliage, and ; the projecting 
cornices supporting most handsome vases 
filled with flowers. At the entrance of 
this avenue, where Alphonsine was seat- 

i 

ed, were seen to the right extensive 
valleys intersected by the river Xenil: 

r 6 {he 
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the other side of the mountain offered 
the most striking contrast to this smiling 
picture j the eye, astonished as it were, 
discovered stupendous rocks, cascades, 
and wild forests. The church, situated 
x>n the summit of the mountain, majesti¬ 
cally overlooked this inhabited solitude as 
well as the most fertile valley ; it seemed 
to be an august emblem of the true Deity, 

who reigns over the whole universe, 

* 

who pays to man the reward of his la¬ 
bours, who alone can fill the desert with 
this immensity, in which he renovates the 
animal and vegetable world. 

The slight degree of oppression which 
Alphonsine had felt being over, “O mam- 
u tna !** said she, “ what a perfumed 
“ air, what delicious scents l may X raise 

“ my 
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u my eyes ?” Alphonsine, better to con¬ 
form to the intentions of her mother* 
had for the whole time scrupulously kept 
her eyes fixed on the ground ever since 
she had .left the carriage. “ Yes,” ex¬ 
claimed Diana, “ let us, my Alphonsine, 
“ enjoy at last the beauties of the uni- 
“ verse, which has for so many years been 
“ hidden from me \ restore to your hap- 
“ py mother the celestial light of na- 
“ ture; open your eyes, and look before 
“ you.” At these words Diana took 
off her veil, and placed Alphonsine in 
the front of the orange vista. Alphon¬ 
sine uttered a shriek of surprise and ad¬ 
juration : her mother still holding her 

f 

in her arms, made her look to the other 
side, shewing her the valleys, the river, 
the forests, and the rising sun. Alphon- 
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sine, dazzled and transported, fell on her 
knees; and her first sentiment was to pay 
her homage to the majesty of their su¬ 
preme Creator, and the second to throw 
herself into the bosom of her mother. 
The purest tears of piety, gratitude,and 
filial love, overflowed her countenance; 
it was in the enehanted eyes of her 
daughter that she experienced a return 
of all her happiness, and in which she 
again beheld the heavens. Alphonsine 
raised her head, and joining her hands 
'with a passionate expression, turned her- 
self towards the sun, Diana fixing her looks 
upon that brilliant orb, which had only 
shone upon the first days of her youth. 
** Oh, my daughter!” exclaimed she, 
“ may we then at last contemplate this 
“ charming spectacle! O bounteous t 

“ God! 
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* God! accompany her ; deign for ever 
“ to fix in the heart of this innocent 
M creature all. those sentiments with 
“ which she is at present impressed, that 
** the sight of those thy chief works 
“ of creation may never excite in her 
“ but such pure sensations* that, being 
“ accustomed to- the happiness and joy. 
“ of thy gifts, .may but augment in her 
soul the gratitude and adoration which 
“ are due to thy majesty ! . . — ft Q 

“ my tender mother!” said Alphonsine, 
“ how far was 1 from, forming any idea 
“ of the power and bounty of the Deity f 

i 

“ With what sincerity shall I pronounce 
“ the vows of. my baptism in renouncing 
“ the pomps and vanities of the world /. 
“ Ah! what human pomp, can equal 
u that which surrounds us ?” In saying 

these 
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-these words, Alphonsine could no longer 
bear the brilliant rays of the sun, but 
turned her eyes, to relieve them, on the 
avenue of flowers. Diana then told her 
that it was time to proceed to church, 
and they both proceeded accordingly. Al¬ 
phonsine, led by the scent of the .flowers, 
was desirous of Seeing the flowers she so 
much loved : she approached a rose bush, 
and contemplated with delight that beau¬ 
tiful flower so dear to her recollection* 
Being called away by Diana, she followed, 
but still stopped at every step to admire 
the (Afferent flowers scattered in profu- 

i 

don in their path, and to smell their per¬ 
fume : she beheld for the first time 
the brilliant butterfly sparkling with 
crimson and azure, fluttering about the 
shrubs i she first took it for an animated' 

flower, 



flower, which had escaped from its stem, 

for she thought that this pure and keen 

* / 

air which she respired could give it all 
that motion and life: she expressed the 
same surprise on seeing the birds ; but 
soon all her attention was drawn to the 
front of the church j by degrees as she 
approached it, a profound religious re¬ 
spect rendered her more silent and col¬ 
lected. The Curate was standing at the 
door of the church to receive Diana: he 
was followed by the rest of the clergy, 
who as well as himself were dressed in 
gold and silver robes, the pious offerings 
which Diana had sent them the day be¬ 
fore. On entering- this sacred edifice, 
Alphonsine experienced an emotion 
which for a moment rendered her im- 
movable. This spacious and majestic 

church 
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church was ornamented throughout with 
garlands of lilies and roses; every one 
of its festoons of flowers was fastened to 
various crystal globes of variegated 
colours, containing lighted tapers; a 
multitude of large tapers were burning on 
the grand altar, which had been newly 
guilt, covered with flowers, and on which 

i 

the holy sacrament was exposed. Four- 
and-twenty children, clad in white, with 

blue and silver sashes, held burning in- 

* 

cense round the altar. When A lphon- 
sine entered the choir, she trembled on 
hearing the striking sound of the organ; 
the children ther ,with sweetness and judg¬ 
ment, chaunted the Vent Creator / Al- 
phousine thought she was admitted to 
the celestial concert of the angels ; never 
was the piety of the saints more exalted- 


more 
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.rtore tender than hers at this moment. 
Instructed in the mysteries of her reli¬ 
gion, she found herself for the -first time 
in the sanctuary of the true God, with 
all her innocence and all her reason. The 
spectacle of nature, which often broke in 
upon her sight, was at the same time to her 
a wonderful discovery, and the most 
striking proof of religious truths. Her . 
faith was still more increased by her. ad¬ 
miration in the midst of such prodigies, 

that she was not ignorant that human 

% 

science could not explain : her mind re- 
ceived without any obstruction every 
divine light of revelation, and the mys¬ 
teries of religion seemed to her less as¬ 
tonishing than those of nature. 

X 

'Oie Curate, conducted her towards the 

Confessional £ 
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Confessional ; Alphonsine approached 
the tribunal of penitence, with the soul 
and countenance of an angel, and with 
the deportment and contrition of an hum* 
ble penitent. She repeated (notwithstand- 

♦ 

ing her purity, without doubt with reason) 
that she had never so much loved the 
Eternal Being, Creator of the universe, 
and Benefactor of men: with a heart pal¬ 
pitating with love and gratitude, sh.e shed 
bitter tears in accusing herself of luke¬ 
warmness and ingratitude, and she recei¬ 
ved the absolution with all the joy that 
the least expected grace can inspire. 

The Curate invited Alphonsine to 
follow him, and conducted her towards 
the baptismal font. The Countess, Ines,. 
Dazeli, and their suite* then entered the 

9 

church , 



church; they ranged themselves about 
the spot. Diana not venturing, in so sanc¬ 
tified a place, before so many witnesses; 
to appear as a mother, covered herself 
with her veil,-and placed herself sighing 
on one side a few paces from her daugh¬ 
ter. The ceremony commenced: all 
eyes were fixed on Alphonsine; she 
never appeared so affecting and so hand¬ 
some ; her angelic person, joined to her 

natural charms, exhibited a solemn and 
celestial dignity. She pronounced her 
baptismal vows with enthusiasm; and 
after having promised to Renounce the 

it 

pomp of the world, she precipitately took 

I 

off her sash and necklace of pearls and 
emeralds, and turned towards her mo¬ 
ther a» if to consult her. Diana, concei- 

ring her design, nodded her approbation, 

% 

when 
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■when Alphonsine, with her knees on the 
ground, presented to the Curate these 
valuable ornaments. “ Father,’’ said 

S 

she, “ bless these offerings, that they may 
“ be for ever deposed on the altar of the 
“ Lordl” She performed this action with 
such simplicity and expression, that she 
greatly affected all the spectators. Du¬ 
ring this ceremony,Diana, bathed in tears, 
recalled to her mind that night whereon 

she had received her daughter; and pres- 

* 

sing her to her bosom, had herself im¬ 
printed the sacred mark of Christianity 4 
on her head. She reflected with delight 
that it was she who had insured her. sal¬ 
vation ; she solicited Heaven with ardour 
to deign to cultivate that pure and noble 
soul, in disposing its impressions, so that 
in future the common seductions of life 

should 
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should ever serve her only to bring her 
to virtue. 

After the baptism, the Curate conduct¬ 
ed Alphonsine 'towards tha grand altar : 

j* 

transported with joy, and yet troubled, 
alarmed and scarcely able to breathe, Al¬ 
phonsine advanced with her hands join¬ 
ed : the Curate shewed her tha holy sa¬ 
crament with the most inexpressible emo¬ 
tion, a profound sentiment of humility, 
gratitude and adoration. She ventured 
to fix her looks on the crystal which 

i 

enclosed the Saviour of man, and Creator 
of heaven and the univei*se... Such as 
the Scripture paints to us the angels, 
burning with love, and trembling with 
respect about the eternal throne, such 
was Alphonsine, penetrated with holy 

fear. 
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fear, adoration, and trembling, on per¬ 
ceiving the golden sun which contained 
the consecrated host. Her pure and 

innocent soul sublimely soaring and ele- 

% ** 

vating itself, as it were, above human 

comprehension, seemed at this moment 

# 

to conceive a distinct idea of the Divine 

V 

Majesty. This thought was rapid. What 
mortal could have strength of imagina¬ 
tion enough to fix and retain it?... Al- 
phonsine, no longer able to bear that su¬ 
pernatural light, and overcome by ad¬ 
miration, cast down her eyes, she only 

t 

felt the necessity of humbling herself in 
the dust; she prostrated herself} she ex- 

I 

tended her arms on the marble, and her 
pious tears bedewed the steps of the al¬ 


tar. 
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As soon as she was told that it was ne¬ 
cessary to go to the Curate, she rose, and 
was led to him. When they had left the 
church, she precipitated herself into the 

arms of her mother, as if to congratulate 

✓ 

herself on all the happiness which she 
had enjoyed: they then visited with 
some interest the Curate’s house, which 
was at the back of the church, \ind con- 
sequently in the same situation as that 
edifice. From this saloon they disco¬ 
vered on one side the meadows and. 

* 

cottages of Ms parish ; and on the other, 

from the windows of his. oratory, they 

> 

viewed the wild parts of.the mountain: 
it was there that he resigned himself to 
- meditation, while from the other extre- 

e 

mity of his house he overlooked the viU 
' lages and the fields. “ O worthy pastor! 
voi.. ni, s ** happily 
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<l happily placed between solitude and his 

e£ people, who seeks and finds God in the 

* c desert, and, with a glance, watches 

0 

“ over his numerous and obedient flock 

et entrusted to his care and vigilance.* 1 

« 

r 

He had prepared an excellent collation, 
•composed . of all kinds of cream6 and the 
finest fruits in season; but Alphonsine 
did not place herself at table; she ran to 
a window which she saw open, and no¬ 
thing could divest her from contempla¬ 
ting so delightful a prospect. 

r 

They were desirous of returning-to the 
castle before the sun had become too 
powerful. Diana, the Countess, Al¬ 
phonsine, Ires, and Dazeli, got into, an 

■w 

open carriage, and drove towards the 

n 1 

castle. 
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castle. Alphonsiae, during this journey, 
did not exhibit the least fear: the too de¬ 
licate feelings of Diana were secretly of¬ 
fended at it; she recollected that, during 
her ride from the castle to the mountain, 
her own caresses and conversation could 
not amuse or encourage her daughter, 
while now she -saw that the trees and flow¬ 
ers had made her forget all her fears; and 
to increase her trouble, she reproached 

herself with partaking only as it were 

* 

by halves, this joyous and happy moment 
of Alphonsine! Ah, let his pity ma¬ 
ternal weakness: a mother is not 

m 

always unjust, although she may be, 
unreasonable: she is always ready to 
grant with transports that which she 

i 

wishes reciprocally to obtain; she 
knows but too well that it is. impossible 

s 2 that 
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that she should, be loved equal to her 
own love; but the proofs which she 
experiences to the contrary, neverthe¬ 
less, are a source of affliction to her. 

Alphonsine, far from conceiving the 

internal chagrin which her mother felt, 

» 

abandoned herself wholly to the plea¬ 
sure of beholding the charming country 
which she passed through: she rapidly 

asked numerous questions without wait- 

» 

ing for a single answer, forgetting imme¬ 
diately the objects which had excited her 
curiosity, to admire those which next at- 
tracted her notice. 

i 

f 

% 

'On arriving at the castle, Alphonsine 
ran into her chamber, to open the win¬ 
dows which looked into the garden. 

This 


i 
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This new prospect seemed. admirable to 
her; but Diana remarking that her eyes, 
looked red by being fatigued with the 
light, and that she kept them but half 
opened: the blinds were let down, through 
which Alphonsine could still perceive the 
heavens and the garden. 

Alphonsine before dinner recollected 

* 

that she had a casket filled with dia- 

* 

monds: she went to seek it, and placed 

• ■ ' - 

it on the table by the side of her mo¬ 
ther: “ Mamma,” said she, “ I pro- 
“ mised to God to renotuice the vanities 
“ of the world; and I know very well, 
“ that diamonds are one of them/'— 

I 

“ Yes," answered Diana, “ if we wear 

“ them with vanity, and are proud of 

* 

“.possessing them." At these words 
Alphonsine smiled, not understanding a 

*s 3 sentiment 
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sentiment which seemed to her so extra- 

i 

vagant. “ Thus,” said Dian&, “ you may 
** look on them without a crime.”— 
n Mamma, these diamonds are useless; 

the only thing which I should like 
“ to have always are roses.”—“ And 

“ wherefore ?”—“ Ah, mamma, you 

% 

“ know.”—“ Well, I promise to give 
“ you a nosegay of them every day, 

4 t 

* r • 

“ and even during the winter: as for 

“ > 

> I ^ 

“ the diamonds, we will sell them, and 
“ distribute the money which they wall 

** fetch, among some poor families.” 

* # 

An hour after this conversation, Diana 

V 

gave Alphonsine a bunch of roses, 
from which she had carefully plucked all 
the thorns, in order that they might the 
better bring to her recollection those that 
she had had in the cavern. * 


CHAP. 



CHAP. XXXII. 


.Alphonsine beheld the day decline 
with extreme pleasure; she was allowed 
to open the windows to contemplate the 
setting sun.j and, besides, she was .per¬ 
mitted to take a long walk by moon¬ 
light. After supper, when the castle 
clock struck ten, Diana look her daugh- 

If 

ter by the hand, and descended into the 
park. Conducted by i servant, who 
walked before, they crossed a part of the 
garden, and opened^a small door which 
led them into the fields. Their guide 
conducted them to the midst of a mea¬ 
dow, and at the foot of a willow left 

s 4 them. 
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them. Diana seated herself with Al- 
phonsihe on the mossy bank, and both 
'remained silent for some minutes. The 
sky, without a cloud, was spangled with 
stars; the moon shed a clear, mild, and 
pure light over the hills and the mea- 

9 

dews, and yet so lively that one could 
see the colours, distinguish the forms, 
and not confound the dark foliage of 
the pine with that of the silvered willow. 
The mellow tints of the flowers, of the 
water, and the verdure, helped to dis¬ 
play more strongly the Armament in all 
its splendor : it seemed as if the silent 

r 

earth was only thus rich and mute, in 
order to give the religious man the entire 
faculty of profoundly meditating and ele¬ 
vating his looks, his soul^and his thoughts, 
without experiencing any attention. » 

Alphonsine 
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Alphonsine did not now evince that 
extreme joy which she had shewn at the 
sight of all the dazzling beauties of na¬ 
ture, enlivened by the brightness of the 
sun. She had admired on the mountain 
all the magnificence of the Creator, 
whilst now in contemplating the vaulted 
sky, and the stars of night, she thought 
to see all his love. She did pot give 
herself up to those transports and those 
many emotions which she had felt in the 

morning; she could but lpve, she could 

/ 

but form a vague idea of infinite felicity, 
and desire it with a delicious hope. 

More moved than surprised, her sensibi- 

' * 

lity absorbed her admiratidn. When we 
love beyond bounds the Sovereign of 
perfection, we no longer retain the fa¬ 
culty of being astonished j we no longer 

s 5 know 
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know that we admire; and, no doubt, 
the. happy s oul, freed from its mortal 
coils, and bounding into the bosom of 
God, does not at that moment feel any 
thing but the supreme joy of Divine love. 

Alphonsine, with her hands crossed 
on her bosom, her head elevated towards 
heaven, her lips half opened, her eyes 
fixed on the stars, remained motionless. 
In that calm and majestic attitude she 
observed a profound silence, and forgot 

the use of her speech, which at that mo- 

# * 

ment had become useless, or at least in- 

V * 

sufficient for her expression: having 
reached that elevation by perfect inno¬ 
cence and piety, how could that infant 
'in her ingenuous language, or even with 
all human eloquence, how could §fre 

have 
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have expressed that which she felt ? As¬ 
sociated as it were to the felicity of an¬ 
gels, she was incapable of reflecting on 
these pure and sublime sensations, and of 

r 

feeling a desire to describe them. 

Diana, breaking their silence—“ My 
** child,” said she, throwing one of her 
arms about her daughter’s neck, “ do 
** not separate your soul from mine; 
** speak, my. Alphonsine ! Oh, come 
** back to me; without quitting God, you 
“ may; I can never be • more closely 

A ■ 

“ united with him than when I am think- 

r 

i 

“ ing of you ; remembfr, your mother 

* r is here !”—“ Ah ! should I be thus 

* 

** happy if she were not present ?” re-- 
plied Alphonsine.”—r“ Oh, how solemn 
is this night” exclaimed Diania, 

s 6 . “ which. 



“ which you contemplate for the first 
“ time! . . . Yo.u never will forget this 
“ deep impression j but always remem- 
“ ber that the Almighty had some de- 
“ sign when he thus overspread the earth 
“ with a sable veil during a longer time 
“ than we require for sleep. By thus 
“ hiding all vain and perishable objects, 
“ the Lord, without a doubt, invites us 
“ to meditate on everlasting ones. Du- 
“ ilng the august night, when you see 
“ nothing but the heavens, every pro- 
“ fane thought vanishes, and leaves room 
“ only for reflection- or infinity and 
“ eternal life! Alas! oft wheil we ad* 

m 

tf mire the beauty of the verdant fields, 
“ oppressive recollections crowd on our 
“ hearts. The most peaceable countries 
have formerly been plundered by ava- 
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“ rice, or- ravaged by war; violent and 
“ audacious usurpers have overrun the 
f ‘ universe like a devouring flame, which 
never stops so long as it finds whereon 
“ to feed its rapacity: but let us lift 
“ up our eyes on those azure fields 
“ which all men may contemplate with- 
“ out fighting for them! There nothing 
44 reminds us of injusice; a majestic 
order and sublime harmony shine on 

t 

“ all sides; nothing exhibits the traces 
44 of havoc and destruction; all speaks 
** of glory, happiness, and immortality.” 
This language'was not, above Alphon- 
sine’s comprehension: although she was 
in many respects more ignorant than the 
children of her age, she. possessed a lof- 

4 

tiness of heart and imagination which 
are very seldom observed in youth j her 

soul 
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soul had never been contracted by the* 
meannesses of vanity and coquetry; hav¬ 
ing yet made no reflections on society, 
she had only meditated on death, on 

S 

eternity,, or her Creator’s goodness; and 
taught by love and gratitude, both of 
which promote great and noble reflec- 
tions, all her science dwelt in her soul. 

Diana rising, and . taking hold of Al- 
phonsine’s hand: “ My daughter,” said 
she, “ we will consecrate this night by 
** some good action. Good deeds, as 
** you may have learnt in the Gospel, are 
“ best done in darkness and. conceal- 
u ment. • Woe betide them who profane 
u the mystic veil of Christian charity !” 
—‘‘ Where are we^ going, mamma?”— 
** Into a. cottage hard by, to carry some 

** assistance. 
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“ assistance to a distressed family.”— 
<f Oh, mamma! this estate is yours; I 
“ hope that soon no poor people will be 
“ found in it. . . . You know that it did' 
** not belong to the Countess.”—“ Had 1 
“ I not known it, I should have guessed 
** so. The owner of this place was the 
“ same person who kept us confined in 
K the cavern; he was your enemy., he - 
“ must have been void pf feeling. He 

<e has left-me a valuable charge, that of 

> 

doing the good which his passions 

te prevented him from doing himself.”— 

* 

** So Providence decreed that his hard 

4 

** heartedness should, in. the end conduce 

** to our felicity .”'—“ Ah, without a 

# ^ 1 

** doubt! Providence was preparing it, 
** and in many different ways too!”— 

While they spoke thus, Diana and her 
• > 

daughter 
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daughter crossed the meadows at a slow 
pace. The inhabitants of the cottage 
were forewarned of their approach, and 
expected them: a light placed on the 
top, window of the small dwelling, served 
to guide the steps of Diana. After a 
moment’s silence: “ Mamma,” said Al- 
phonsine,. “ it is out of the houses and 
“ about the fields that robbers are met 
** with ?”—“ How ! are you afraid ?”— 
“ 1 think that if I was thus alone with 
“ you, far from every .habitation during 
“ the day, I might be perhaps a little 
** alarmed at the idea of robbers, but the 
“ darkness of the pight makes me easy. 

** When I contemplate this enamelled 
** sky, all idea of fear vanishes away.”— 
As Alphonsine was speaking these words, 
she perceived the' cottage that was but 

thirty 



thirty paces distance from them. Not 

« 

having ever seen yet any but stone edi¬ 
fices of a different construction, she did 
not think that little cottage was a human 
habitation, and she asked her mother 
what it was. “ My child,” said Diana, “ it 
“ is the dwelling of the poor, and a 
“ very wretched one too: the thatched 
“ roof on our side is partly sunk in, it 
■" required nothing but a little straw and 
“ some pieces of wood to mend it; and 
•< these unfortunate people cannot afford 
** themselves that comfort! . .. Judge 
** what must be their distress 1”... ** But 

to 

“ they are surrounded by .trees and mea- 
« dows; they have windows, and may 
“ at least enjoy the sight of .the heavens 
tf and the fields.”—“ I understand you; 
«* ®you are thinking of the cavern. Ah, 





CC 
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“ my dear daughter, ought, this recol- 
“ lection to blunt thy feelings of compas- 
“ sion!”. — “ Oh, no, mamma; I 
** know the. poor are in want of every 
** article of necessity, therefore I do pity 
u them. But of all the unfortunate peo- 
“ pie, those whom 1 shall always feel most 
** for are prisoners ...—** What, still 
“ thinking of the cavern l”—Dear- 
“ mamma, you know, that as to myself 
M I never was a prisoner; you alone 
“ have suffered. Near you, your child. 
u was always happy.” .... Diana,.much 

t 

affected, raised her daughter. By this 
time they had reached the cottage door,, 
where Diana having knocked, a young 
woman came and opened the door.. 
Diana named herself, on which the young 

woman threw herself at her feet: Dfcina 

* • ' f 

having 



having raised her up, Nugna (that was 

the cottage woman’s name), introduced 

* 

% 

them into a small room where the whole 
family was assembled. This family con¬ 
sisted of an old grandmother upwards of 
fourscore years of age, her son and 
daughter, her grand-daughter, who had 
been a widow three months, and her in¬ 
fant at her breast. This young woman 

had lost her husband at a time when both 

1 

her father and mother were dangerously 
ill; and in order to afford them the ne-. 
cessary assistance, she had sold every ar¬ 
ticle of furniture which she; was possessed 
of, excepting a spinning-wheel, two beds, 
a wooden' arm-chair belonging to the 
grandmother, and a straw mattress for 

•m 

herself and child. She had worked' at 
her spinning-wheel during the greater 

part 
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part of the nights, in order to support 
her unfortunate parents; the grandmo¬ 
ther being blind, could afford her no as¬ 
sistance. Diana rapidly apprised her 

* 

daughter of these particulars, who saw 
with much emotion the old grandmo¬ 
ther sitting in her arm-chair, and the fa¬ 
ther and mother in a state of convales¬ 
cence, seated on their-bed: the infant 
girl lay asleep on the straw mattress. 
Alphonsine had never seen a babe: this 

I 

attracted her whole attention; she drew 

* 

near; “ Poor little creature," said she, 

“ what cares she must require!".... The 

infant awoke; the mother took her up, 

\ 

for she cried: she gave her the breast. • 
Alphonsine seeing the child suckling, 
experienced the most lively emotion, and 

t 

the soft and pious tears of filial gratiQidS 

* bedewed 
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bedewed her countenance. Diana 
squeezed her hand; she read with de¬ 
lightful transports what passed in her 
heart at the time! “ How old is ybur 

“ little girl?” enquired Diana.—“ Four 
% 

“ months,” replied Nugna; “ I have had 
“ already a great deal of trouble with 
“ her.**.. “ Oh, and with me du- 

“ ring twelve years, mamma,’* exclaimed 
“ Alphonsine; “ and in what place, in 
“ what situation !’*.... As she uttered 
these words in a sobbing voice, she 

M 

threw herself on her happy mother’s 

f 

neck. During the whole time Alphon¬ 
sine remained in the cottage, she thought 

ft 

of Diana aloneevery circumstance 
seemed to impress her with a new idea 
of .what she had suffered and performed . 

for her. The picture of misfortune, re- 

% 

signation 
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signation and virtue, rally reminded her 
of her mother, and represented her un- 

V 

der still more interesting features than 
any. of the surrounding objects! Diana 
gave Nugna a purse full of gold, pro¬ 
mised she would settle a small annuity 

✓ 

on her, and cause her cottage to be re¬ 
paired. Alphonsine enjoyed extremely 
the happiness and surprise of these good 
.people. Nugna told her, with tears in 
her eyes, that she could easily perceive 
she would be as good a lady as her mo¬ 
ther in time. “ .Oh, yes,” said Alphon- 
“ sine, for she would be very unhappy if 
** I was not !** 


Nugna accompanied them half way 
through the meadow j then Alphonsine 
told her, “ Leave us now; we would 
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“ not have you be seen by the servant 
“ who is waiting for us under yonder 
“ tree. Let this be a secret between 
cc us.”—“ Wherefore?'* replied Nugna, 
disappointed. Diana, aware that the 
explanation might last rather too long, 
dismissed Nugna, and hastened to the 
willow, where haying found their ser¬ 
vant, they returned to the castle. Thus 
elapsed the finest day of Alphonsine’s life. 

Before she laid down, she faid a much 
longer prayer than usual, f which she 
spoke with an angelic feryon What 
heavenly comfort must innocence find 
in her evening prayer, after a day em- 

ployed as Alphonsine’s had been! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


The next day Alphonsine wa6 no more 

% 

fatigued than usual, but her eyes were 
extremely weak: the blinds were kept 
shut during the whole day, and Alphon- 
sine was desired to remain in doors. 


Diana promising to make her amends 
by a walk by moonlight. Accordingly, 
when every person had retired to bed, 
Diana went out with her daughter, and 
unattended descended into the park r 
When Alphonsine found herself in the 

- r 

open air, she thought they were in the 
fields. “ Mamma,*' said she, “ n#yer- 
" vant follows us this evening j there is 

M 


more 
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“ more mystery in our walk. Are we 
“ going to perform another good ac- 
“ tion ?”—“ Yes, my daughter,” re¬ 
plied Diana; * e we are going to. return 
“ thanks to God.” Diana’s manner and 
sound of voice had something solemn, 
which struck Alphonsine so much that 
she did not utter a single word more. 
Diana, meanwhile, advanced towards a 
mass of rocks; and Alphonsine, with 
astonishment, contemplated that huge 
heap of stones crowned with cypress. 
** Are these habitations too ?” said she. 
—“ Yes, this was the secret asylum of 
** misfortune.’■* In saying these words, 
Diana drew nearer, and sought after a 
lofty black marble cross, which was to be 
found on the top of a rock; and rising 
from the midst of a clump of rose-trees, 
vol. in. t she 
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she perceived it on her right hand, 
and knelt down .... Alphonsine, much 
affected, knelt down by her side .... 
Diana arose again, extended her arms to¬ 
wards Heaven, to which she looked up 
with a most pathetic expression ; she 
then took a key which was fastened to 
her sash, and opened a little door, which 
being painted the same colour as the 
rock, seemed to form a fragment of it: 
she threw her arm about her daughter’s 
neck, and drew her into a most obscure 
passage. ** O, mamma! where are we ?” 
said Alphonsine, with extreme emotion. 

J - 

Diana, instead of giving her any answer, 

* 

apprized her they were to descend a long 
staircase. Alphonsine followed her mo¬ 
ther with a sentiment of terror the more 
painful, as she had never experienced 

any 
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any thing similar before. After having 

reached the bottom of the stairs, and ad* 

vanced about two or three hundred 

paces in a most profound obscurity, <f My 

“ dear child,” exclaimed Diana, “don't 

“ you know this place again?...”—“ We 

0 

“ are in the cavern, mamma...” — 

m 

“ Well, wherefore do vou tremble thus?” 

* d 

—“ The darkness terrifies me.”—“ Does 

r 

“ it call to your mind a painful recol- 

f 

r 

“ lection?”—“ No, but since I saw the 
“ heavens and the earth ...”—“ What, 
“ this cavern frightens you .... you 
“ mean ?”——“ Frighten ! . .. Oh, mam- 
“ ma, I Was with you 1 ..— “ And 
“ yet you tremble, you start...” —“ I 

I 

“ am no longer accustomed to this terrific 
“ gloom ; and besides, it is difficult to 

t 

“ breathe in this cave ... I feel my- 

m 

T 2 €i self 
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■** self oppressed.”—** How ! This is 
** your native air.”—** There is no air 

i 

'* here.”—** But we lived, however, 
** here’* . . .. —“ Ah, I cannot con- 
** ceive it.” This last word, which es¬ 
caped Alphonsine. uncautiously, was like 

•i 

a dagger to Diana: she made no answer 

and continued walking. They passed 

% 

near the oratory. Alphonsine, on hear¬ 
ing the noise of the cascade, experienced 

an agreeable sensation, for the first time, 
during the last quarter ot an hour. She 
made the sign of the cross, and smelt the 
fragrance of roses, which reminded her 
of happy moments. ** Ah, mamma,” 

cried she, kissing -Diana’s hand, ** our 

« 

** rose-trees must have blossomed . . . 

« 

“ Let us visit our chapel.* *.... Diana 
continued to walk in silence, and rAade 


no 
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no answer. Alphonsine, intimidated, da- 
red not repeat her request. On a sudden, 
she saw at a distance, the rising part of 
the cavern illuminated ; she littered' 'a 
shriek of surprise, hurried her step, and 
soon arrived at the place which was for- 
merly Diana’s chamber, but which now 
they found decorated as a superb chapel; 
twelve high chandeliers were placed on 
the altar, and a magnificent alabaster 
lamp suspended from the ceiling diffused 
a bright glare of light at the entrance of 
the chapel. “ My daughter, said she, 
“ this is the place of your nativity, 
“ which my tenderness for you induces 
<* me religiously to consecrate. Let 
“ us go and return our thanks to God, 
“ who gave you life, and has delivered 
“ you from so long a captivity.”—“ Ah, 

t 3 “ mamma. 
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“ mamma, said Alphonsinc, you alone 
“ were a captive.’* At these words 
Diana sighed, and, preserving a sorrow¬ 
ful and solemn air, entered the chapel. 
Alphonsine followed, tier heart was 

m 

oppressed, although she could not guess 
what was passing in her mother’s mind. 

I 

They both knelt down before the altar. 
Alphonsine wept as she prayed. Diana, 
discontented and unhappy, did not give 
loose to affectionate emotions; a 

9 

wounded heart seldom indulges in ten¬ 
der effusions. In the course of a few 
minutes, Diana, raising her daughter, 
conducted her opposite the door of the 
cave where they had heard the echo, 

and then proposed her to sing the hymn 

* 

ending with these words, Peace be on 
earth , and. glory to God! Alphonsine 

obeyed. 
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obeyed. When she had sung with the 
most affecting voice, the echo, (as they • 
expected) repeated three times, Glory to ' 
God! but immediately after, a choir of 
young voices issuing from the cave, and 
accompanied by hor;ns, flutes, and harps, 
recommenced the hymn. Alphonsine, 
transported, threw herself on her mo¬ 
ther's neck, who gently pushed her aside, 
saying, “ Remember, my daughter, we 
“ are in a consecrated chapel." These 
words were simple ;. bu| at any other 
moment Diana would have received her 

l' 

j 

daughter's embrace before she spoke 

them. Alphonsine drew pack, and bit- 

,1 

* 

ter tears suffused her cheejts. “ Now,’* 

a* * 

* 

said Diana to her in a low voice, “ let 
** us go into the oratory,'* and she 'took 
hold of her hand, Alphonsine looked 

t 4 at 
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at her in. a timid and inquisitive manner. 

Diana feigned not to observe her emo- 

* 

tion, and led her towards the oratory. 
Oft entering, Alphonsine, with surprise, 
saw that part of the grotto was lighted 
by the moon, a sort of round and irre¬ 
gular window having been cut- open 
through the rock near the cascade, 
through which the sky was perceived: 
the cavern was filled with rose-trees, the 

rocks were covered with fresh moss, and a 

convenient seat had been erected near the 

* 

fountain. Diana sat down with her 
daughter, and taking hold of her hands, 
*' My Alphonsine,” said she, -,** this 
“ evening we have, for the first time, ex* 
4 ‘ perienced very; different sensations.... 
“ This cavern inspires you with sorrow 
“ and terror, and I revisited it with rapt 

v 

“ tures ! 
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“ tures! and yet alone I was charged with 
“ every care, distracted with every ap- 

“ prehension; but 1 had lived in' the 

\ 

“ world before!■—But with my child I 
“ was happy j and how could I be Other- 
* wise ? Alphonsine loved in such an af- 

“ fecting manner, she loved but me; I 
“ was the whole world to her! .... Oh, 
** whatrecollections do I experience here'.” 
Diana paused; she felt the hands of 
Alphonsine tremble, and was particu¬ 
larly struck with her fixed, look. The 

% 

moon shone upon her face, and the 
expression of her countenance had 
something alarming in it. *< My child, 
“ my dear child,’ 1 said Diana, in dis-. 
may, “ 'do not grieve; these are not 
“ meant/for reproaches. Hear me ...” 
*~ M IIow!** interrupted Alphonsine with 

a broken 
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a broken voice, “ do you think that I love 
“ you less ?.. —*• No, no, you have 

“ not understood my meaning.'*—‘".Oh, 
“ mamma,” exclaimed Alphonsine, fall¬ 
ing at her mother’s knees and burst* 
ing into tears, “ let us remain here, 
“ and go out no more. .”—** .What do 
“ you say ?.... Oh, heavens!”—“Yes, 

** let us remain here *, I can no longer 

% 

“ be happy on the earth; I will not quit 
“ this cavern.”—** Ah, my child! be- 
**~ing together' can always suffice for 
'* our happiness! we should be equally 
“ happy in the bustle of the world as in 
“ a desert.... ”—** O mamma 1 pardon 
(< tke astonishment which this obscurity 
“ caused me at first. Yes, I ought 
** on entering this place to have re- 

l 

** membered your kindness only! 1 will 

' “no 
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“ no more quit the cavern. I recollect 
“ the earth with pleasure in thinking 
“ that 1 sacrifice it to you; I wish to 
“ restore your Alphonsine to you, as 

** you wish her to form your happiness: ' 

\ 

“ when you shall be satisfied with me, I 
“ shall regret nothing, and shall be- 
“ come, in my turn, to you, what you 
“ have been to me.” At these words, 
Diana took her daughter in her arms; but 
her 'caresses did not at all dispel the grief 
of Alphonsine, who continued to repeat 

in sobs, let us remain here. ] However, 

> 

Diana employed every resource of her 

\ • 

mind to repair the evil whi^h she had 
done by endeavouring to persuade her 

a 

daughter that she had given a false inter* 

« • „ 

pretation to her conversation; and that, 
if she had not interrupted her, the re¬ 
maining 
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maining part which she meant to tell her 
' would have totally undeceived her. Al- 
phonsine seemed partly satisfied : her 
mother assured' her that she ought not to 
retain the least doubt on her mindj but 
she still preserved a vague uneasiness 
and sorrow, which lasted for some time. 

- H 

When she was ’ somewhat calmed, they 

quitted the grotto, and proceeded in the 

* 

cavern: it offered an enchanting aspect, 

all the walls were covered with verdure 

• ■ 

and flowers j and the lamps, which were 
concealed behind the foliage, formed (he 
' most charming illumination. At a dis¬ 
tance was heard the most delightful mu¬ 
sic j but Diana, by her susceptibility, had 
/ 

destroyed this agreeable fete.: she saw, 

' f • 

with sorrow, that Alphonsine was no 
longer in a state to enjoy it. Theydeft 
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the cavern, and immediately went to. lay 
down. Alphonsine slept; but Diana, 
during the whole night, had neither sleep 1 
nor rest. 


On the following day, Alphonsine did • 

* 

not evince less lively expressions again 
on beholding the heavens and the .gar¬ 
den : she did not go to the window until 
her mother had invited her thither; she 

I 

seemed to conceal the pleasures which 


she experienced, and spoke of. them no 


longer; she evinced a cold $nd con- 

h 

strained air towards Ines and tlfe Coun- 

' * 

tess. Diana, who was carefully watch- 
- . . ", ? 
ing her, and her alone, felt tiOw with 


grief, that in friendship as well as love, 
nothing so much impaired their confi¬ 
dence as an excessive delicacy and ill- 


timed 
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timed reproaches. After many reflec¬ 
tions, Diana acted the wiser part, and 
assumed an air as if she did not notice 

these changes, at the same time seizing 

* 

every opportunity of quieting her daugh¬ 
ter’s apprehensions with respect .to her¬ 
self. She affected to be angry that she 
conducted herself so coolly towards Ines, 

I 

she praised her good qualities and those 
of the Countess, and prevailed on her to 
pay longer visits to the latter. When 

i 

she returned, she assumed an air of gaiety, 
and caressed her more than usual. When 
by a first impression, Alphonsine admired 
something that was entirely new to her, 
Diana . expressed the most lively joy; 
and by such repeated conduct she at 
length overcame and entirely dispelled 
her uneasiness. 

Alphonsine 
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Alphonsine recovered her wonted se¬ 
renity , and. happiness. Diana led her . 
every morning to the cavern, .where they 

heard mass in the chapel, which had now 

\ 

become Diana's private chapel. After 
mass was over, they usually breakfasted 
tete-a-tete in the cave of the fountain ; 
then Diana read aloud to her a lecture on 


piety, which was always followed by. a 
long and tender conversation, when Al- 
phonsine visited her aviary and her gar¬ 
den. Ever after this epoch the life of AI- 

' ~ '1- V 

phonsine became truly enctfanting j she 

i 

felt herself so happy, that sf|e wished to 
abridge the time of her sleep; in order to 

C 

prolong her days. The pleasure of walk- 
ing was one of her greatest enjoyments, 
although she never wentbeypnd the park ; 
auct far from- becoming tired, she daily 

' discovered 
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discovered some new beauties in it; for 
at' the first onset the aspect of nature did 
- • not present to her eyes the variety which 
it offers to ours: a thousand things very 
different from each other, seemed to her 
absolutely alike; she did not enter into 
the more minute difference of shape and 
colour* and consequently confounded an 

infinite number of objects; she was not 

* 

accustomed to compare, but by degrees 
acquired that habit; and no longer look¬ 
ing on the numerous trees or animals as 
one and the same things, because their 
size or colour was nearly alike, she 
every .day made new discoveries, and 
her pleasures became as various and inex- 

* i 

haustible as nature itself. 

i 

\ 

END OF VOL. III. 
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